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THE FALL OF KAS, AND THE WAR IN ASIA. 


T is not the less painful to read the official “ Act of the 
surrender of the town and fortress of Kars,” as published 
in the Journal of St. Petersburg, because that melan- 


choly document awakens other feelings besides those of 


grief and shame for the loss sustained by the allied arms, 
We may be justly proud of the daring gallantry and heroic 
fortitude which have secured for General Wi.iAms and his 
comrades the right to evacuate the place with the honours 
of war; and we gladly acknowledge the generosity of an 
enemy who, “as a testimonial of the valorous resistance made 
by the garrison,” consents that “the officers of all ranks 
shall keep their swords.” But neither our admiration for 
the bravery and endurance of our vanquished countrymen 
and allies, nor our cordial recognition of the honourable 
feelings shown by General -Movuravierr, can abate our sense 
of the gravity of the reverse we have sustained, or of the 
unpardonable negligence to which it is owing. The Russian 
accounts of the results of the conquest of Kars more than 
confirm the impression which was produced by the first 
tidings of the catastrophe. To use General Mouravierr's 
words, the army of Anatolia has ceased to exist. Eight 
thousand regular troops remain prisoners of war ; six thou- 
sand militiamen have been disarmed and disbanded ; and 
one hundred and thirty guns have become the prize of the 
victors. The great road from Trebizond into Central Asia 
is henceforth at the command of the enemy; and if Omar 
Pasua has not already abandoned the ground which he had 
previously won, it is certain that his march into the interior 
will have been arrested by the intelligence that the Russian 
General is at liberty to detach a part of his army to the 
North. The loss which has been incurred is the more 
deplorable, because it might have been averted by the com- 
monest exercise of forethought on the part of the Allied 
Cabinets and Generals. The garrison ought to have been 
relieved, at any sacrifice, while the roads were open, even if the 
whole Turkish army had been employed in the duty ; and 
although the Government of Constantinople may be primarily 
responsible for the neglect of this vital object, the Allies are 
still more deeply to blame. It was assuredly not by the desire 
of the Porte that the Ottoman army spent the spring and 
summer in useless voyages between Kamiesch and Eupatoria, 
while a Russian force was threatening the most vulnerable 
frontier of the Empire ; and the apathy and negligence of 
our own Ministers in this matter are peculiarly censurable, 
since the plan of operations prepared by Lord ABeRDEEN’s 
Government, and which they have hitherto only carried out, 
distinctly contemplated a campaign in Asia as an object of 
capital importance, and as the natural sequel to the capture 
of Sebastopol. It is time that England and France should 
learn to make use of the confederate whom they have under- 
taken to protect, instead of alternately despising his weakness 
and placing undue reliance on his obstinate courage. The 
Turkish soldiers are among the best in the world ; but they 
cannot dispense with food to eat, with officers to lead them, 
or with a Government to employ them. The repulse of the 
assault on Kars, followed so soon by the unavoidable surrender 
of the fortress, illustrates the wanton waste of resources which 
taken place since the principal party in the war was reduced 

to the condition of an auxiliary. One solid success achieved 
by the Turks would conduce more to promote the main 
object of the Alliance than any demonstration that the troops 
of the Western Powers are superior to their opponents ; for 
the Ottoman Empire may be regarded as saved from the 
moment that it shall have proved itself able to stand alone. 
In the meanwhile, however, Russian pride may almost be 
reconciled to defeat by the reflection that the loss of 
Sebastopol has not prevented the commencement of the 
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Among the idle fancies of Continental diplomatists, is to 
be found a suspicion that the vigorous prosecution of the 
war in Asia would be especially conducive to English 
interests. Between the shores of the Euxine and the banks 
of the Indus lie the seats of many nations, with vast tracts of 
deserts and mountains, the Caspian, and the Himalaya ; but 
Asia is a concise and comprehensive term, and the eye runs 
easily over a map. When Burgundy and Alsace begin to 
fortify themselves against the movements of an army on the 
Pruth, it will be time for the councils of Caleutta to be 
disturbed by the operations of a Russian general on the 
Phasis or the Araxes. English commerce has, indeed, some- 
thing to lose by the interception of the Trebizond route, but 
one cargo despatched to Melbourne or to New Orleans would 
balance the loads which traverse the mountain passes of 
Armenia on the backs of many hundreds of mules. The 
English Cabinet may confidently repel the imputation of 
any selfish motive, when it urges the importance of helping 
the Turks to defend their Asiatic territory ; and diplomacy 
itself will be the first to discover the importance of Kars, as 
soon as it undertakes the task of summing up the net results 
of the war. No trader can afford to cherish a favourite 
speculation while he neglects some unattractive venture, for 
losses and had debts will find their way into the balance 
sheet, as a set-off against the most ostentatious profits. 

The rumours from Vienna and St. Petersburg are of the 
vaguest character, and their weight is further diminished by 
the obscurity which prevails respecting the influence of the 
late events in Asia on the probability of peace. Kars will 
certainly not be restored to Turkey without an equivalent ; 
and the Allies will be called upon to consider whether they 
are willing to pay the penalty of their own neglect. It 
would have been a comparatively simple task to devise terms 
of pacification, if an Ottoman army had taken Achalzik or 
advanced to the neighbourhood of Tiflis ; but it will not be 
easy to contest the justice of a claim on the part of Russia 
to profit in her turn by the fortune of war, though it seems 
impossible to modify the conditions which have been offered 
without sacrificing some of the substantial objects of the 
struggle. The Black Sea cannot be half neutralized ; and the 
mouth of the Danube must remain liable to the obstructions 
formerly devised by the Russian authorities, unless the left 
bank is restored to its original proprietors. A concession 
which involves a principle or a definite practical consequence 
scarcely admits of subdivision. It must also be remembered 
that the Austrian proposals are peremptory, and require a 
categorical answer. In future discussions, the Allies will do 
well to dwell on their resources rather than on the successes 
which they have achieved, and to bear in mind that Russia 
has done her utmost, while France and England have been 
but learning the best mode of carrying on the contest. The 
statesmen of St. Petersburg can scarcely hope that a third 
campaign will find Asiatic Turkey undefended. Omar PasHa 
will probably oppose, to the utmost of his power, any project 
for reducing him to insignificance by placing him in close 
proximity to the Generals of the Allies ; and if Erzeroum 
succeeds in holding out till the spring, it will assuredly not 
be allowed to share the fate of Kars. 

The Russian army may, perhaps, continue to dispute the 
possession of the Crimea, for the purpose of occupying the 
allied forces at a distance from the heart of the Empire; but 
the final result of the contest cannot be doubtful. The 
defenders of the peninsula are fighting at a mechanical dis- 


advantage, inasmuch as their communications are always 
liable to attack, while it is impossible for them to 
by assailing those of the Allies. A Russian vine 
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of operations for the winter is by no means a disadvantage. 
The recruits who have filled up the gaps ereated by the 
losses of war will have learned their duty by the time that 
their active services are required in the field. During the 
present winter, it is happily not necessary to overtax human 
endurance by incessant labour in the trenches. It is uni- 
versally allowed that the various departments which supply 
the wants of our army have profited by the experience of 
the previous season ; and there is some ground to hope that 
the losses of the troops in their Crimean encampment may 
scarcely be greater than those which might be expected in 
English quarters, while they may be even less severe than 
would be the case in some colonial climates. 

In the meantime, no effort should he omitted to prepare 
for the vigorous prosecution of the war during the next 
campaign; and while our recruits in the Crimea are acquir- 
ing familiarity with their duties, it is for the Allied Cabinets 
at home to frame their plans with a view to the effective 
resumption of active hostilities. It is not likely, however, 
that any large discretion will be entrusted to the Council 
of War which is about to assemble in Paris, under the 
presidency of the Emperor Napoteon. The Duke of 
CamprinGe, though a gallant and popular soldier, cannot 
claim the authority which would entitle him to a decisive 
voice in planning and preparing the ensuing campaign ; nor 
can it be pretended that the late Quartermaster-General 
commands the confidence of the army. It is not desirable 
that the military representatives of England should meet to 
register the decisions of their French colleagues, or that any 
suggestions which they may offer should be received with a 
respect prompted only by courtesy. It will be satisfactory 
to the country, if, as is anticipated, Sir Epmunp Lyons 
should be able to join the Council ; although we must still 
regret the absence of any British General of that standing, 
experience, and proved capacity which would give weight 
and authority to his opinions. The English Admiral 
is the only officer who has been present at the seat of war, 
in high command, from the commencement of active opera- 
tions. Cordially united with Lord Ragan, Sir Eomunp 
Lyons took an active part in the original expedition to the 
Crimea, and carried out with perfect success the trans- 
portation of the army. Through the whole of the siege, 
he gave a zealous and cordial support to the Allied 
Generals, and it is well known that the inactivity of the 
fleet since the fall of Sebastopol is not attributable to its 
chief. It is too late, however, to discuss the policy which 
prevented the capture of Kaffa, and which had all but pre- 
vented the occupation of the Sea of Azof. Sir Epmunp 
Lyons is a diplomatist and a man of the world, as well as a 
sailor; and he may possibly succeed in convincing the 
Emperor and his advisers that it is impolitic to spare the 
enemy, either in Asia or in Europe. ; 

The French journals have lately been occupied with anti- 
cipations of a Northern campaign in 1856; and although 
their conjectures appear to have no authoritative basis, there 
is no inconvenience in reminding the enemy that he is vul- 
nerable in many quarters. The possible evils which may 
result to Russia from a continuance of the war furnish as 
many arguments for peace. The treaty which France and 
England have concluded with Sweden will at least serve to 
remind the counsellors of the Czar that their master is no 
longer the undisputed master of the North; and Austria, 
cautiously relaxing the ties which long united the two 
Imperial Cabinets, may eventually be driven to the de- 
cisive measure of carrying out, in the restoration of Poland, 
the favourite policy of Merrernicu. Should the word be 
onee pronounced at Vienna, the undoing of the work of 
CaTHERINE and ALEXANDER would cease, in diplomatic 
jargon, to be anarchical or revolutionary ; and under such 
auspices, the gravest statesmen might condescend to recognise 
Poland with the same equanimity which has accepted the 
independence of Belgium. The probability may, indeed, be 
remote; but war has sometimes the effect of shortening, with 
startling rapidity, the spaces which divide political possi- 
bilities. 


“ LIBERALISM” AND THE “ LIBERALS.” 


F all the delusions into which societies or individuals fall, 
and of all the impostures of which they are the dupes, 

by far the largest portion may be attributed to the use of 
general terms which are currently accepted as meaning some- 
thing, when, in truth, they mean nothing. Pore has well 
described the situation of aman “blundering rownd about 


a meaning,” where “no-meaning takes the place of sense.” 
No department of philosophy has failed to supply illustrations 
of this ineradicable propensity of men to put the cart before 
the horse, by eonforming their ideas to the words they 
employ, instead of using words simply to represent ideas, 
It would be easy to point out innumerable examples, in 
the history of ethics and theology, of the manner in which 
sect after sect, and generation after generation, have been 
led by a verbal ignis fatuus into inextricable mazes of 
error ; nor would it be too much to say that the learned 
world, since the days of Pato, has been more occupied in 
fabricating ideas to suit words than in constructing words to 
express ideas. The more practical demesne of politics has 
likewise been tainted by the same vice. The potency of a 
“good ery,” which Mr. DisraE.t has so cleverly described 
and so clumsily endeavoured to exemplify, lies in its bold 
appeal to this mental weakness) When Mr. Taper tri- 
umphantly produced the formula of “Our Young Queen 
and our Old Institutions,” he was scarcely burlesquing the 
venerable symbols of “Civil and Religious Liberty all over 
the world,” “Church and King,” “ Progress and Reform,” 
“ Protection to Native Industry,” “ Justice to Ireland,” and 
the thousand-and-one other forms of words by which men 
have succeeded in persuading themselves or others into 
the most incredible absurdities, and even crimes. The very 
last thing which the inventor of one of these phrases 
desires is that those for whose use it was devised should 
inquire what it may happen to mean; and the very last 
thing which, in fact, the tractable disciple ever does think 
of asking is, whether it means anything at all. 

In Dr. Hassatu’s celebrated investigations, however, into 
the constituents of our drugs and our daily food, we have 
a very laudable example which it may be well to apply to 
the analysis of our moral Pharmacop.via and our political 
alimentation. Thoughtful and sceptical minds have already 
begun to perceive that our ethical dogmas are very irregu- 
larly compounded, and our political maxims largely adul- 
terated. They are surprised to find that “Russe’s Civil 
and Religious Purge” is, in fact, a most costive mixture of 
bigotry and intolerance ; and that the refreshing beverage of 
“ Progress and Reform:%,as sold by the trade, is little more 
than the old leaves of jobbery, coloured with a brazen tinc- 
ture of cant. It may be said, perhaps, that it is better for 
delicate stomachs not to inquire too closely into these 
matters, and to take their loaf of alum and their basin of 
chalk quietly. But we confess we are not of this opinion— 
we are rather inclined to the belief that the moral health 
of a people is likely to be improved by a detection of the 
frauds to which their daily nourishment is liable. Not 
being devoted to the interests of any particular party, we can 
afford in these columns to investigate, with a curiosity which 
perhaps will appear rather impertinent, the pretensions of 
all; and we propose, therefore, to submit to our microscope 
a word which has immense currency in these days, and 
which plays a larger part, probably, than any other in our 
political life. We will venture to ask our readers what 
they mean when they use the words “the Liberals,” and 
“Liberalism?” It will, perhaps, occur to some of them for 
the first time, when these lines meet their eyes, that they 
never thought before what these familiar symbols might 
denote. They have a vague idea that the terms stand for 
Civil and Religious Liberty—Reform—Progress—Free Trade 
—No Popery—and that sort of thing; but as for any definite 
aim which “ Liberalism” at the present moment seeks to attain, 
and for the attainment of which “the Liberals” are banded 
together, they would probably be very much puzzled to give 
an intelligent reply to a too curious inquirer. 

The people who call themselves “ Liberals” are at this 
disadvantage when compared with those who call them- 
selves Conservatives—that they are bound to give you 
definite answer when you ask them what they want. The 
Conservative will tell you at once that he wants nothing at 
all but to keep things as they are—he cannot help the 
changes which have been made of late years, but he thinks 
they have gone far enough, and it is his business to prevent 
them from going further. This is a general reply, yet it is 
a satisfactory one; for it completely explains the object of 
the men and the nature of their policy. They negotiate 
with their political opponents on the basis of the status quo. 
But the “Liberals,” who desire something new, cannot 
content themselves with generalities without incurring the 
suspicion expressed in Lord Coxe’s aphorism, “dolosus ver- 
satur in generalibus.” Those who put forth as their maxim 
“ Progress and Reform,” are clearly bound to tell us whither 
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they propose to progress, and what they desire to reform. 
It is a very fair question, therefore, for any reasonable man to 
ask of “ Liberalism,” as represented by the “ Liberals” in the 
House of Commons, what are its principles, and what its aims? 

A few years ago, we might have been told that “Libe- 
ralism” meant Free Trade. But Free Trade is a thing of 
the past, as purely historical as the “Glorious Revolution.” 
If the “ Liberals” hope to stand as a living party upon Free 
Trade, they are really no better off than the Whigs—they 
are but the mutes returning from the funeral of a defunct 
celebrity. There is as much chance of the revival of Protec- 
tion as of the re-imposition of tonnage and poundage ; and 
a party which bases itself on the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
is about as obsolete as that which takes its stand on the Bill 
of Rights. If “Liberalism” means nothing more than Free 
Trade, it is merely a restless ghost, to be exorcised and laid 
as quietly as possible. ‘The public find no more amusement 
in discourses on the merits of deceased parties than does a 
gentieman who has married a widow in prolix panegyrics 
on his predecessor. The cause for which Coppen harangued 
in the street, and Joun Bricut on the platform, has become 
almost as tiresome as that of those two other gentlemen who 
did two other things in two other places. 

Does Liberalism, then, mean “ Electoral Reform?” Ask 
Lord Joun Russett. When he brought in two successive 
Reform Bills in the course of little more than two years, 
what was the reception which the “Liberals” gave them ? 
It is true the measures may have been weak and foolish, 
but we speak not of objections to the details of his proposals, 
but of the general spirit in which the principle was regarded. 
Five-and-twenty years ago, “the Liberals” earnestly believed 
that Reform was the one thing needful to save the country— 
that the destruction of rotten boroughs and the extension of 
the suffrage were the cure for all evils. Perhaps they were 
right, perhaps they were wrong—but that at all events was a 
living faith, and “ Liberalism” in those days was a real creed. 
But do the “Liberals”—at least the intelligent portion of 
them—believe now in the virtue of disfranchisement or the 
efficacy of household suffrage? Ask Mr. Bricur. Possibly, 
if it came to a division, he might feel bound to vote for such 
a measure; but every one knows that, of all men, the middle- 
class Liberal least desires an extension of the franchise. 

It is not, then, electoral reform which is the living prin- 
ciple of modern “ Liberalism.” Is it social reform? Fortu- 
nately for English Liberalism, whatever may be its negative 
faults, it is free, at least as represented in the House of 
Commons, from the deadly vice of communism which has 
so deeply infected Continental politics. But, apart from 
the “rights of labour,” there are other unsolved ques- 
tions of deep moment to our social organization which 
“Liberalism” might well have marked as its own. Has 
it occupied the ground of popular Education? Every one 
knows that the divisions in the Liberal camp are the real ob- 
stacle to any solid advance in this important question. Mr. 
CoppEn would find it easier to agree with Mr. HenLey on 
this subject than with his constituent, Mr. Baryes ; and Mr. 
Bricur and Mr. Fox would be found in different lobbies. 

Tn the days of CasTLeREAGH and Cannio, “the Liberals” 
were furnished with broad and distinctive views of foreign 
politics which governed their public conduct. At all events, 
the right of one Sovereign who was strong to invade 
the territories of another who might be weak, was not 
considered an open question for Liberalism. The indepen- 
dence of nations was not then treated as a sham, nor was 
a dissimilarity of religion considered a sufficient justification 
or acquiescence in an international outrage. But we have 
changed all that ; and while one section of “ Liberals” 
maintains the old doctrine of perpetual propagandism, 
another—and that a very eminent one—preaches the new 
dogma of invariable neutrality. Thus, at the present 
moment, in foreign politics, “ Liberalism” at once out- 
Cannings Cannivc, and out-Castlereaghs CASTLEREAGH. 
What, then, is “ Liberalism” as a principle of international 
Policy? Is it the creed of Mr. Rorsuck and Mr. Layarp 
—or is it that of Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricnr ? 

} We have still to seek, therefore, for an answer to the 
Importunate question, what is “Liberalism,” and who 
are the “Liberals?” The question is one, it will be ad- 
mitted, which it is somewhat important to solve, if it were 
only because “ Liberalism” and “ Liberals” are words which 
We are constantly using, without, as it would seem, having 
any very clear idea of what we intend to convey by them. 

it becomes especially important if it be true, as we are 


the political groove in which we are launched is that of 


“Liberalism.” But the subject is too difficult and complex 
to be cursorily disposed of, and we shall take an early 
opportunity of returning to it. Our present purpose will 
have been answered if we have succeeded in convinci 
our readers that the “ Liberalism” which we hear of, a | 
of, talk of, and perhaps believe in, isa thing which we do not 
very well understand, and that “the Liberals” is a phrase 
which, glibly as it may fall from the tongue, conveys, at 
present, but a very nondescript idea. Do we mean, then, it 
will be asked, to decry “ Liberalism,” and to deny the pos- 
sible existence of “ Liberals?’ We may answer our interro- 
gators by putting a counter question—Does Dr. Hassan 
dispute the utility of bread because he finds alum in the 
quartern loaf ? or does he impugn the efficacy and value of 
medicines because he exposes the frauds of the drug trade ? 

t 


THE SOUND DUES. 


(ie American Government has published a despatch, in 
. which it not only declines to send a representative to 
the congress of plenipotentiaries which is about to assemble 
at Copenhagen for the purpose of re-settling the Sound Dues, 
but positively refuses to consider the subject of the payments 
exacted by Denmark as coming within the domain of negotia- 
tion. This determination of President Prerce and his Cabinet 
has been applauded in quarters in which the most superficial 
aspect of a diplomatic difficulty is sure to be the one first in- 
sisted upon ; but in reality it raises some very serious ques- 
tions both of international policy and of international law. 
It may be assumed that the general law of nations 
does not sanction the tax imposed by the Danes on ships 
entering the Baltic. The case of Denmark falls under none 
of the combinations of circumstance which Publicists reco- 
gnise as conferring the right to take toll at the strait by 
which an inland sea communicates with the main ocean. 
Whenever such a sea is inclosed within the dominions of a 
single Power, the State so situated is universally allowed to 
have the privilege of exacting money-dues ; but in the case 
where inland waters are surrounded by the territory, not of 
one, but of two or more commonwealths, it is a moot 
point whether their Governments can, by mutual 

ment, invest themselves with the right of taxation, though 
the preponderance of authority is in favour of the affirma- 
tive. When, however, several States command the sea, and 
there is no convention between them imposing conditions on 
the entrance and exit of merchant ships, it is certain that the 
Power which happens to be in possession of the strait is not 
entitled, by the fact of ion, to enrich itself at the 
expense of what is called by publicists the right of innocent 
passage. The general international law is, therefore, against 
Denmark. But this is not the exact point at issue. 
Denmark claims to have acquired by prescription—by uninter- 
rupted enjoyment—a privilege not coinciding, but conflicting, 
with the general law. The international system is not neces- 
sarily symmetrical ; its rules are general, not universal ; and 
exceptions to them are numerous. Denmark, no doubt, at 
one time substantially satisfied the conditions under which 
she might, even according to the general rule, levy toll at the 
Sound. She was mistress of Sweden, and the coasts now 
included in Russia and Prussia were occupied by mere 
barbarians. But, as soon as the Swedes obtained their 
freedom, and German colonies were planted on the south- 
eastern shore, the Baltic ceased to be a Danish sea, and 
Denmark might have been deprived of the power which she 
exercised in the straits. She was not, however, so deprived ; 
and as she has now been left for centuries in the enjoyment 
of the Sound Dues, she asserts that lapse of time has matured 
into a right that which at first was a usurpation, and has 
turned her privileges into a permanent exception to the 
general law of nations. 

A claim of this sort is not to be summarily setaside. The 
reasoning of Denmark is perfectly consistent with the lan- 
guage and logic of International Law; and the particular 
line of argument she follows is, moreover, precisely that 
which the Americans would have to adopt if called upon to 
give account of a number of powers which they themselves 
are habitually employing. It may be desirable to point out 
the crushing retort to which they lay themselves open by 
denying, as they impliedly deny in Secretary Marcy's 
despatch, that there can be legal exceptions to the general 
rules of the Law of Nations. The Atlantic coast of the 
United States is remarkable for the great breadth of the 
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twenty miles wide at its mouth. Chesapeake bay is a little 
less. Now, under general International Law, the sea is 
public, but maritime States are allowed a special sovereignty 
over a space of three miles from the line of their coast— 
a distance being assumed to include as much water as can 
be effectually commanded by cannon. On principle, there- 
fore, a large portion of such estuaries as Delaware and Chesa- 
peake bays is excluded from the dominions of the American 
Federation ; and nothing belongs to it but three miles of water 
immediately adjoining the sea-bord, It is notorious, how- 
ever, that the United States claim sovereignty over every part 
of every bay and estuary from Maine to Florida, alleging that 
they have inherited from Great Britain a right which, in truth, 
is one of the most doubtful pretensions which our ancestors 
ever succeeded in establishing—the right to embrace in the 
British dominions the whole space of sea lying within 
imaginary lines drawn from one promontory to another 
of the British isles. The jurisdiction thus asserted by 
the United States is anything but nominal, for the 
American Customs Acts are regularly applied in the 
waters over which it extends. Yet what is this but a 
prescriptive exception to the publicity of the sea, and 
what rule of public law is so stringent as that which 
makes the sea the free highway of nations? In fact, 
there is no one community, except perhaps Great Britain, 
from which objections to the principle of the Sound dues 
would proceed with so little grace as from the United 
States. If there be any weakness in the Danish case, it is 
not of the nature indicated by the American diplomatists. 
Denmark, ever since her decline in power, and more 
especially since the cession of Scania (which skirts the other 
side of the Straits) to Sweden, has taken every opportunity 
of engrafting a recognition of the Sound Dues on the text 
of the treaties which she has entered into with foreign 
States. This policy, however advisable at the time, has 
now the effect of making her privilege appear the creation 
rather of convention and agreement than of prescription. 
The Danish publicists assert, however, that no treaty has 
ever been signed of which the negotiators did not admit the 
claim to take toll in the straits as of immemorial antiquity ; 
and their arguments deserve the most attentive consideration. 

The taxation of vessels in the Baltic straits is an anomaly 
which, in the interest of commerce, requires to be carefully 
watched, and, if turned into an excuse for extravagant 
exactions, to be qualified and restrained. It is, however, 
but justice to the Danes to state that, even when their 
weight in Europe was much greater than it is at present, 
their tariff was far from excessive. It is still more moderate 
at present, and, indeed, long before she summoned the 
Congress which is about to meet, Denmark admitted that 
the amount of her dues was matter for international regu- 
lation. As the United States still profess willingness to 
contribute a fair quota to the expense of securing the navi- 
gation of the straits, it may be hoped that their departure 
from precedent will be only nominal. But, however that may 
be, we trust that the European Powers will hesitate before 
they take the hint from the American Government. ‘The 
anarchical policy which presides over the foreign relations of 
the Union ought, least of all, to be deferred to in matters of 
European arrangement; and further, the utmost care should 
be taken lest diplomatic action on the subject of the Sound 
Dues should result in the aggrandisement of Russia. It 
may be laid down generally that, in exact proportion to the 
depression of any other Baltic Power, is the growth of 
Russian influence in that sea ; and the impoverishment of 
the State which now enjoys supremacy in the Straits would 
be an imminent danger. It is not to be supposed that 
Denmark, if barely reimbursed for her outlay on the navi- 
gation, will tend it with the same zealous care which she at 
present bestows, and, if the securities which she provides 
should at any time fall short of their existing perfection, the 
commercial interests of Russia will fairly entitle the Czar 
tointerfere. If this question be settled without a provident 
regard to all possible eventualities, the keys of the Baltic 
may be found, twenty years hence, at the girdle of the enemy 
of civilization. 


NOTICE TO QUIT THE CRIMEA. 
S° the popular voice has at last expressed itself in an 
intelligibly popular manner. 
And twenty thousand British men have asked the reason why— 


and that in a way of the roughest. Lynch law has all but 
been applied to Judge Lyycu himself. The jokester-general 


of the Crimea has not only been outwitted, but has just rung 
very narrow chance of being De-Witted. In other words, Mr, 
Russet of the Zimes has barely escaped a tarring and 
feathering. He has made Sebastopol a vast deal too hot 
to hold him, and the British army have taken their own 
honour into their own hands. The Herald Correspondent 
announces, and the 7%mes Correspondent does. not announce, 
that, “owing to some strictures made by Mr. Russet in 
the 7imes on drunkenness in the army, and his advising the 
withdrawal of the soldiers’ field allowance granted by her 
Masxsry, his house was attacked by the red coats the other 
night, and serious consequences might have ensued, but for 
the prompt arrival of the picket.” It is added, “that Mr, 
Russett (the Z'imes’ Special Correspondent) will, in a day 
or two, quit the Crimea, on leave.” Does that mean, that it 
is impossible for him to stay any longer? Is his “ leave” of 
the French variety? The army, which Mr. Russet lately 
described as “ wallowing in the sty,” have turned and rent 
their amiable and soft-speeched adviser. We entirely dis- 
approve of the chwrivari which has been executed upon 
Mr. Russett, especially as it may perhaps turn out—indeed 
it has already been proved in one instance—that his letters 
are occasionally cooked at home. But we are not sur. 
prised at it. Mr. Russe1, unluckily for himself, is made 
to pay off a score of indignities and insults which the 
Times has run up with the British troops. A whole 
army is not a noun of multitude to be libelled with 
impunity. Men who are spending their lives in defence 
of their country do not choose to be blackguarded as sots 
and swine in the eyes of all Europe. A worm will 
turn—why not a trifle of British regiments? Twenty 
thousand men will move as a child at the order of a 
commissioned officer ; but they have not yet learned obe- 
dience to a Special Correspondent. As to the Queen's 
sixpence, we believe that it might be withdrawn without a 
mutiny, or even a murmur, on the recommendation of a 
military board: but our regiments are not prepared to have 
their pay and allowances contingent on the caprice or diges- 
tive vigour of a man who, consciously or unconsciously, 
contrives, so far as the honour and usefulness of his country- 
men go, to do much of the work of the enemy. 

And so OTHELLO’s occupation seems to be gone for the 
present. To be sure, the Letters from “Our Own Corre- 
spondent” had sunk to the last scum and dregs of gossip, 
Just as SrerNE moralized on a dead jackass, so Mr. Rus- 
SELL, in his last communication, waxes sentimental and 
pathetic “on the skeleton spectre of a wretched grey 
horse,” which, for want of a more substantial grievance, 
is his last nightmare from the camp. We had forgotten— 
there is another grievance. Mr. Russet assures us that 
there are actually few or no “hammers and nails” in the 
Crimea. Our fears are that there will not be enough 
to make a packing-case for Mr. Russett’s effects, on his 
return “home on urgent private affairs.” Our more serious 
apprehensions, however, are for the future. We had rather 
have Mr. Russext in the Crimea, or Mr. anybody else who 
had been found out, than leave our army to the tender 
mercies, and guesses, and gentle insinuations, of Printing- 
house Square. On the whole, we wish that Mr, Russet’ 
“leave” had not been given or taken. His powers of mischief 
are tolerably circumscribed ; and his revelations have found 
their level of influence. We had sooner deal with the 
Book of Mormon than with the apocalypse of a new JOE 
Smirn. The moment Mr. embarks for England, we 
shall expect to be favoured with dark hints of an army demo- 
ralized, and of Generals in correspondence with the enemy. 
Confidential surmises about pestilence, famine, sur- 
prises, treachery, and cowardice, will be rife. It is better 
for the army to have its accredited assailant than to be at the 
mercy of the severe Catos of Blackfriars. More dirt can be 
shovelledup from Puddle Dock than, with any conceivable faci- 
lity in packing up slander, can be raked together by a single pair 
of hands in the Crimea. On the whole, we should prefer 
another elegy or two “on the wretched grey horse.” 

And yet there is a good lesson to be learned from all 
this. The Zimes newspaper—and its Correspondent either 
follows, or is doctored into following, instructions from h 
quarters—has been content, in the eager chase of “ interest- 
ing intelligence,” to forego, as we have often said, the first 
duty of patriotism. It has proclaimed to the whole world 
that, almost to a man, the British army is guilty of daily 
sottishness. It happens, indeed, that this is not true. 
happens that, as becomes a man of candour, Mr. RussELl, 
as we showed a fortnight ago, withdrew his imputations 0 
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the general character of the army, and that the Zimes, after 
iving currency to his amende tor a few hours in a second 
edition, actually suppressed, in its next morning publication, 
the retractation which its correspondent tendered of the 
charge of drunkenness. It seems, then, that this whole charge 
of drunkenness is a trumped up story—an invention of the 
Times. Delirant reges—they get up a fiction in Printing- 
House-square—plectuntur Achivi, Mr. Russeut in the Crimea 
is made to answer for it. But even had the charge been true, 
everybody knowsthatsuch a state of thingsis notto be attacked 
summarily. It is a matter to be treated with the greatest 
delicacy and prudence. hasty or violent step might produce 
the most serious consequences. The 7'imes knew very well that 
the authorities both at home and in the camp were dealing 
with the difficulty—why, then, exaggerate or, exasperate it? 
What good could publicity do? Were all England to 
hold a great Temperance Meeting on the subject, and to 
ss a vote of censure on the Crimean army for its scan- 


_dalous inebriety, would that improve their temper, dis- 


cipline, or efficiency in the field? Were Parliament to pass 
a resolution recommending—as Mr. Russet, or rather the 
Times did—the withdrawal of the QuEEN’s sixpence, would 
that mend matters in the East, or would it increase the 
number of recruits at home? The Zimes well knew that 
its interference, and the impertinent publicity which it gave to 
the errors of our soldiers—or rather, as it turned out, of a 
few of them—could do no good, and might do much harm. 
The only consequence is, that the men are piqued and 
put into ill-humour. Their suspicions, as well as their 
feelings, are roused. The difficulty of drunkenness is made 
more unmanageable than ever. Every indirect mode of 
restricting the supply of spirits will be met with discordant 
and sullen murmurs ; and the solitary result is, not, we fear, 
that sobriety will be increased, but that Mr. Russet is some- 
what rudely handled. The gentleman of the fluent pen has 
expressed his opinion of the whole army ; and, according to 
the Herald, the whole army has expressed its opinion of him. 
And on neither side is the language complimentary—Billings- 
gate on the one hand, and Lynch law on the other. The only 
question in a row of this sort is, who gave the provocation ? 
and as it happens to be “ Our Own,” we can only say that his 
unceremonious treatment has a moral value. The only man 
roughly used in our cantonments is the man who has 
done his best to make our generals and our soldiers, our 
Ministers and our policy, our tactics and our courage, con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world. He has succeeded in 
his creditable achievement ; and, forgetful of Cizon, he will 
probably talk of ostracism with the indignant virtue of 
Anistipes the Just, and sermons will be preached on the 
character and hard fate of Micatau. For once, the right 
man is in the right place—and that is, “without the camp” 
—where we leave him to perform a ceremonial lustration. 

The week has presented another mortification to the 
Times, At a meeting at Leith, the Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Moycreirr,—only echoing an opinion which has of 
late possessed itself of the whole thoughtful and serious mind 
of the country—took upon himself to charge the Z'imes with 
“an ungenerous and unjust application of facts, and a kind of 
political trading upon the misfortunes of the country and 
the army, and the sympathies of individual families.” And 
all that the Lord Advocate said was met with cheers and 
applause. Down comes the vitriol vial of the “Leading 
Journal.” The Lord Advocate is a “dunghill cock ;” and, as 
though the ornithological comparison were not sufliciently 
affronting, it is changed to a mythico-ichthyine insult. He is 
“a triton ;” also “a jobber ;” and he indulges in “ rigmarole ;” 
and he “snuffles ;” and he is a “nauseous flatterer ;’ besides 
being “fulsome,” “wanton, envious, and malicious.” 

The Times has, of course, a right to its opinion about 
everything human and divine. It is “the faithful press,” 
“the honest press,” “the truth-telling press.” Nobody can 
utter any independent opinion about the Zimes, but he 
snuffles, and crows, and cants. Mr. Moncretrr openly states 
that Lord AnerpEEN was “as honest and straightforward a 
Minister as ever served his country ;” and he also expresses 
his opinion that“ innate and radical personal injustice has been 
done by many of the lucubrations of the press in regard to 
this war.” He adds that “individual character has been 
assailed, and that the character of the nation has been 
lowered, by writings in the public press.” By way of example, 
he cites the scandalous attacks on Lord Racuan, the abuse 
of Sir Cory Camppet, the vituperation of General Co- 
DRINGTON, and the flagrant inconsistencies committed by the 
Times with reference to our siege-train ; and he concludes 


by protesting against the habitual conduct of “the faithful 
press” in encouraging Englishmen to “abuse each other, and to 
subside into degrading self-abasement.” “This,” adds the Lorp 
Apvocare, “is not the spirit of this people; there is not the 
slightest sympathy with this spirit among the great body of 
the people.” And here followed “immense applause”—that is 
to say, a very significant hint to the Z’imes of what the people 
of Leith think about “the faithful and truth-telling press.” 
We must say, that for a dunghill-bird, the Lorp Apvooate’s 
crow sounds like a good, honest, intelligible note—it is of 
the true chanticleer ring. For a “snuffle,” the words are 
wonderfully articulate. The Z'imes calls Mr. Moncreirr a 
barn-yard fowl. Mr. Monoretrr, on the other hand, says 
that, as a weathercock, “to show how the wind blows,” to let 
wise men know what foul currents and noxious gales are 
abroad, the 7'imes is all very well; but that it will “never 
do that the character and reputation of our officers and our 
soldiers are to depend on so very fluctuating a tribunal as 
that.” And public opinion is decidedly with the Lorp 
Apvocate ; and so Sebastopol mobs and hoots “Our Own 
Correspondent,” and the Zimes suppresses the fact. And 
the electors of Leith cheer Mr. Moncre1rr—whereupon the 
Times does not suppress that fact, but takes its revenge by 
assuring Mr. MoncreirFF that he is a snuffling cock. here 
the best of the argument is, we are not called upon to say. 
When a disputant loses his temper, it is superfluous to 
remark which has got the worst of it. 


LAW MAKERS AND LAW TAMERS. 


or OVIDA, if we are to believe a certain high autho- 
rity for the doings of the “bonnes Towrangeoises,” used 
carefully to instruct the young nuns of Poissy in the useful 
art of taming fleas. The flea, when caught, was to be 
opened with a penknife; and from the wound were to be 
extracted, one by one, the heart, the lungs, the liver, the 
spleen, and other vital organs of the said flea—which, when 
well sprinkled with holy water, not without a due number of 
Aves, were to be replaced, and the wound sewn up again. 
By virtue of this process, all sanguinary and insolent pro- 
pensities would be purged from the said flea ; and he would 
depart (if he survived) tame—a gentle, courteous, and self- 
denying flea, who, though he might sometimes, under the 
pressure of extreme hunger, take a regretful nibble at some 
notorious sinner or heretic, would be far too right-minded 
to incommode thenceforth the sacred person of a nun. 

A similar process, we have reason to suspect, is syste- 
matically applied in the House of Commons to those dan- 
gerous and disagreeable things called Laws. Simple persons 
grow up with the fancy that laws are made at St. Stephen's. 
Nothing of the sort—they are only tamed there, as the fleas 
were at Poissy. Laws are made outside the walls of Parlia- 
ment, in studies and offices, by laborious men who, not 
having wealth enough to become members of the House 
of Commons, are all but destitute of that peculiar wisdom 
which is the natural accompaniment of wealth; and who, 
instead of being practical men of business, like Sir Jonw 
Dean Pavt and the directors of the Eastern Counties’ 
Railway, have their heads full of principles, facts, laws of 
nature, statistics, and other unpractical and impossible 
pedantries. Being, however, painstaking and clever men in 
their way, the making of laws is committed to them ; and, 
not having the fear of man before their eyes, they make 
them after their own wild notions, well furnished with 
stings and claws, a terror and a tribulation to evil doers. 

It is evident that such laws cannot be turned loose on 
society in their natural wild and sanguinary form. For 
what is more unmanageable or dangerous than a Law? 
Like a flea, it is ubiquitous; there is no telling whom it 
will bite, or when, or where ; and, like a flea, it spares no 
one. Ungrateful creature that it is, it will attack remorse- 
lessly the very authors of its existence ; and members of Par- 
liament themselves may have to endure the fate of Franken- 
stein, and be tormented to their graves by the work of their 
own hands. Therefore, when a Law is framed, it is brought 
solemnly into the House of Commons, and there, like a Poissy 
fiea, eviscerated piecemeal by the Sister Ovipas of the night 
—benevolent persons, who have promised to protect the 
interests of their constituents, and who conscientiously in- 
tend to fulfil that promise, though it cost the comfort, or 
even the lives, of sundry of her Masesty’s subjects. Well 
might they say to the public, as Lovelace does to his 
Inistress— 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 
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Clause by clause, the venomous organs of the wild bill are 
laid bare, and sprinkled by some Sister Ovipa with streams 
of gentle eloquence, beneath which the venom vanishes, 
diluted or neutralized—here a word, there a sentence, there 
again, perhaps, a whole clause—till the bill has become what 
a bill should be. It still looks the same bill—it is still called 
by the same name—no eye but that of the law-interpreting 
microscopist could detect that aught had vanished. But it 
goes forth to the world, gentle and harmless, beloved by all 
interests and by both sides of the House—incapable of ever 
outraging the dignity of an M.P., or even of anybody who 
has the remotest chance of becoming one, and content to 
satisfy its hunger with rats and mice, and such small deer. 
If it be a sanitary bill, for instance, it may be safely trusted 
not to bite any more important personage than a cowkeeper 
or a manure-manufacturer. 

How can we sufficiently admire the ingenuity of the 
method by which a body originally constituted for the pur- 
pose of making laws is enabled to delegate to others that 
lower function, and to devote itself to the far higher one of 
making laws harmless? By this felicitous contrivance, more- 
over, both those who promote and those who oppose the 
bill are equally pleased. Those who promote it are grati- 
fied, because they have the honour of having carried their 
bill, and of having it, perhaps, named after one of them— 
and because, too, they have the pleasing consciousness of 
having sent forth into the world another gentle and courteous 
creature, who will never gain ill names for itself, or ill-will 
for them; and its opponents are contented, because they 
know that, however terrible the thing may look, its venom is 
purged out, and its sting drawn, and that their constituents, 
at least, are safe. 

To take an example of the sanitary species. There was 
once an Act, entitled The Nuisances Removal Act, which 
was found, like many others, to be little better than useless, 
for the simple reason that it made the very class to whom 


the nuisances generally belonged both informers and judges 


in their own cause—and that, too, only when they might 
choose to act. Something might, indeed, be done under the 
measure in large towns, where a sufficient number of per- 
sons could occasionally be found of public spirit, or party 
spirit, enough to make them face the invidious task of attack- 
ing and quarrelling with their own neighbours, customers, 
and fellow men-of-business. But in small towns, and still 
more in country parishes, no one, under such an Act, dared 
to “bell the cat,” and the worst nuisances remained, on the 
whole, pretty much as before, with all the moral degradation, 
disease, and death resulting from them. 

So a new Act was introduced to remedy the defects of the 
old one. It was named, An Act to consolidate and amend 
the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Acts, and 
in 1855 it duly passed the House, to the joy of simple- 
minded country surgeons and parsons, and of high-minded 
employers in small towns, who forthwith began to work it. 
‘They soon found, however, to their astonishment, that it 
had no more power of setting wrong to rights than its pre- 
decessor, because, practically, it retained the very fallacy 
which had made the former law useless. Astonished, they 
complain in high quarters—* We have got a sham.” “We 
know it,” is the answer—“Sister Ovipa washed out all 
the improvements while it was going through the House. 
How could we prevent her?” “But we country people,” 
rejoin the complainants, “do not understand that. Why, 
of all men in a district or parish to whom the measure 
gives power of summary complaint against a nuisance, 
is the medical officer never named? He is often the 
only man who has science, or even civilization, enough to 
know a nuisance when he sees it ; and, except the clergyman 
—who, for political reasons, must never, of course, be men- 
tioned in the bill—he is the only man who is certain to have 
no interest in a nuisance.” “The fact is,” they are told in 
reply, “the medical officer was mentioned in the first draft 
of the bill, but Sister Ovipa washed him out; he is too 
amenable to the Poor Law Board ; and the House has a 
great jealousy of the Poor Law Board—they are too centra- 
lizing an authority.” “But power ought to have been 
given, not merely to the guardian of the parish where the 
nuisance exists, but to the whole Board of Guardians for the 
Union. We should then have been sure to find among 
them one or two public-spirited farmers, with one or two 
more who, having a grudge against a neighbour, would 
have helped us out of spite ; and besides, we should have 
had the ex officio guardians, who, as men of rank and 
education, would have certainly helped us more or less.” 


“That very proviso,” it will be answered, “stood in the 
original draught ; but Sister Ovipa washed it, till ‘ Board 
of Guardians for the Union’ became ‘The Guardian for the 
Parish.” “ But, gentlemen,” exclaim the sufferers, “what 
earthly use is there in a bill which, when local Sanitary com- 
mittees and other constituted authorities refuse to do their 
duty, has no power to compel them to do it?” “None 
whatever, of course,” will be the reply; “there was a clause 
in the original draft, by which they could be fined by the 
magistrates for not fulfilling their duties: but——” “There 
was? What upon earth is become of it?” “Sister Ovipa 
washed it out.” “ Why, then, the very pith and life of the 
law is gone!” “No doubt it is,” will be the final but un- 
satisfactory rejoinder. 

And so (for we have jested enough) the simple complainants 
return home, sadder and wiser men, to fret over shameful 
evils which they cannot cure, and to see—as might have 
been seen a week or two ago, in a country parish not fifty 
miles from town—nineteen human beings at once, in only 
eight houses, lying in low fever generated by the miserable 
dilapidation and filth of their dwellings, which are destitute 
often of the commonest necessaries of light, air, sewage, even 
of a floor of anything better than clay. They return to see, 
as might have been seen in the parish we allude to, a husband 
ill of typhus, in the very bed in which his wife had 
died by his side, her corpse lying on a board at the foot of 
the sufferer’s bed—while a wretched woman near, seeing 
herself, her husband, and her children all stricken down to- 
gether, cuts her throat in utter despair. They return to 
see, as might have been seen in the same place while 
these words were being written, in a room less than 
thirteen feet by ten, nine persons, two of whom have 
recently had typhus, lying on nothing but the decaying 
straw and fern spread upon a clay floor—while, in the clay- 
soil garden of the same cottage (the interior horrors of which 
we have not exhausted) stands at this moment a common 
trampers’ tent, containing five persons, all ill with typhus; and 
for twenty-one persons, there is neither privy nor glass-window. 
And they return to see, on the other hand, the medical 
ofticer—who, not for the first time by many, calls on the parish 
authorities to right the wrong—received with insult and 
slander, patent facts coolly denied, and the fever asserted to 
have nothing to do with the state of the dwellings ; while 
the most interested motives are rudely imputed, by some 
such logic as this—“ Here’s a pretty fellow of a doctor! He's 
paid for curing these fever cases, and then he wants us to 
pay over and above for preventing them.” The sum total 
is, that nothing has been done, or will be done, save that, 
after great battling on the doctor’s part, a few thatched 
hurdles are to be put up over the tent. 

This is part of the price which we pay for that palladium 
of British liberty—of the liberty, at least, of country squires 
and their tenants—“ local self-government.” What self- 
government ought to be, and how much of it there is in 
England just now, we must inquire into hereafter ; for the 
Sanitary Question appears to us—and, we trust, to our 
readers—considerably more important than it has yet done 
to a “laughing House of Commons,” to whom it would seem 
to have been as yet a standing bore, only useful for baiting 
Lord Eprineton during an idle half-hour. 


MR. WADDINGTON AND THE EASTERN COUNTIES 
SHAREHOLDERS. 


R. WADDINGTON has published his long-expected 
iV reply to the accusations brought against him by the 
Eastern Counties Investigation Committee. It is most ably 
written, and is said to have effected an entire revulsion 
of feeling on the part of the angry shareholders. The 
“Leading Journal” itself shows a strong inclination to 
recant. There was a time when it was a settled principle of 
Absolute Wisdom never to explain and never to apologize ; 
but several instances have occurred of late in which our 
infallible guide has had the ingenuous weakness to own 
itself in the wrong. Poor Baron Martin must have felt it 
an immense relief, after the random insinuation he threw 
out on the Burdon trial, to learn that the penetrating insight 
of the Z'imes had divined, though it forbore to disclose, the 
mysterious criminal. Grievous must have been his dis- 


appointment when, in one short weck, the “Leading Journal” 
repudiated both itself and him, and declared that the hasty 
slip of the Judge, and its own deliberate affectation of know- 
ledge, were alike destitute of the slightest evidence to support 


or excuse them. But even in recantation, the Z’imes displays 
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its natural audacity. We have not yet forgotten the off- 
hand way in which it retracted the imputations it had cast 
on the gallant Sir Corin CamppeLt, and there is the same 
absence of embarrassment in the easy transition by which 
it first adopts, and then throws overboard, the charges 
heaped on the Chairman of the Eastern Counties’ Railway. 
This novel tendency to self-repudiation augurs ill, we fear, 
for the prestige of Printing-House-square, and the future 
prospects of the country. Who can picture the despair and 
destitution of the Sixty Thousand, when they find their 
faith a delusion, and can no longer rely on the dogmatic 
decisions which have hitherto saved them the trouble of 
thinking for themselves? Where are we to look for truth. 
if the streams that supply it for our daily consumption turn 
back upon themselves and retrace their course ? 

But we are forgetting Mr. Wappineton. Let us briefly 
state what his reply does, and what it does not, contain. 
The purely pecuniary aspect of the dispute has naturally 


’ the greatest attraction for the holders of Eastern Coun- 


ties Stock, and to this the main force of the reply is 
adroitly directed. The Committee of Investigation de- 
clared that large additions had been improperly and illegally 
made to the capital account—that contracts injurious to the 
Company had been entered into with respect to the Tilbury 
and Woolwich branches—that the only hope of staying the 
contir 10us loss on Lowestoft Harbour was to be found in the 
probability that the sea would soon effect its total destruction 
—and that the Directors had persisted in wasting money 
on steamboat speculations after they had become aware of 
the loss they entailed. The Committee condemned the ar- 
rangements with the Norfolk and Eastern Counties Coal 
Company, of which the traffic superintendent was till lately 
a partner. They were equally indignant at the mode of Mr. 
Goocn’s remuneration. They stated that the payments out 
of revenue, for the maintenance of the permanent way, had 
been gradually reduced to the absurdly small sum of 3200l., 
that the half-yearly accounts never truly represented the 
charges to revenue, and that an outlay of 150,000/. had be- 
come necessary to restore the road to an efficient condition. 
They added that no correct balance had been struck in the 
stores department during Mr. Wappineroy’s presidency, and 
that, in estimating the probable loss in this department 
alone, it was impossible to say whether it was 10,000/. or 
40,0001, They asserted that upwards of 36,000/. ought to 
be deducted from the 57,581/. stated in the Company’s 
account as available for dividend. They called attention to 
the curious disposition of the surplus Tilbury shares, and 
ended by avowing their conviction that many of the ruinous 
bargains entered into would not have been permitted had 
the Chairman been under proper and effective control. 

To the charges of injudicious management and wasteful 
expenditure, Mr. WappincTon has, to say the least, a plausible 
answer. He states that he undertook the direction of the 
Company when their revenue had dwindled to nothing, and 
their prospects were threatened by ruinous competition. 
He pursued, he adds, a policy of peace—that is to say, he 
absorbed the smaller, and compromised with the more for- 
midable, of their rivals. At the commencement of his reign, 
the Great. Northern were sapping up to Cambridge, and the 
East Anglian to Norfolk. The Lynn traffic was in danger,and 
the projected lines through ‘Tilbury and South Essex 
threatened ultimately to tap Colchester itself. Steamboats 
were competing for the sea-port business, and the only choice 
for the Company was between a destructive competition and 
a costly purchase of conflicting interests. The latter course 
was taken, and the Chairman, in his vindication, bids the 
shareholders look to the map of the Eastern Counties, 
“covered by one system, and that system their own.” He 
goes further, and maintains that the expenditure has been 
ighly remunerative, and that the same policy, pursued with 
like success, would soon raise the dividends to five per cent. 
The awkward business about Mr. Goocu’s percentages was, 
it seems, the work of a previous management, and the coal 
contract was made in ignorance that the superintendent was 
4 partner in the concern. 

It would require a more minute investigation than we 
can give to the subject to decide upon the prudence of 

r. WapprNeTon’s policy, nor is the question one which 
we at all desire to discuss. We will assume that he has 
triumphantly met the pecuniary objections to his manage- 
ment, and that the statements of the Committee on all these 
matters are as disingenuous as the Chairman's reply, if true, 
Would prove them to be. We are more interested in 


regarding the bearings of his answer upon the morality of 
railway management, and we see nothing in it to convince us 
that our former observations on the subject were at all too 
stringent. Take, for example, the excuse offered for dividing 
revenue that ought to have been applied in repairing the 
permanent way. Mr. WappineTon says that he relied 
on the representations of Mr. Asucrorr, the superin- 
tendent of this department, and that there was no 
reason or ground for suspicion. Every half-yearly report 
described the way and works as in a highly efficient state 
of repair. At the same time, the expenditure upon them 
underwent the most surprising diminution. In 1848, it had 
been 107/. per mile, and 32,000/. was originally voted for 
the annual renewals. In August, 1852, gol. per mile was 
the estimated cost of annual repairs. In the half-year end- 
ing August, 1853, the mileage cost of Jabour in main- 
tenance was but 30/7. This wonderful economy excited, how- 
ever, no suspicion in the Chairman. The sums set apart for 
renewals were gradually diminished ; and at last Mr. AsH- 
crorr retired, and his successor discovered that the line 
had become so dilapidated as to require an outlay of 150,000. 
Of this sum, 100,000/. is acknowledged by Mr. WapptncTon 
to be properly a charge upon revenue; and it is pro- 
posed to throw the burden over the next ten years, at 
the end of which time revenue will have repaid to capital 
the large amount which, in the last few years, has been 
improperly divided. Even after the discovery of the state 
of the works, nearly the whole of this year’s quota for 
the permanent way was drawn from the remains of the 
old renewal fund, and only 3,200/. is expended out of 
revenue. The Committee say that revenue ought to be 
debited with the further sum of 13,282/. on this account ; 
and we cannot find that Mr. Wappineron has given any 
substantial reason for omitting such a charge, nor has he 
satisfactorily relieved himself from the responsibility of 
allowing the dilapidations that have gone on under his 
management. It is in vain to cast the blame on a sub- 
ordinate officer. The annual decrease in the cost of repairs 
ought to have opened the eyes of any one who was not 
wilfully blind to transactions calculated to increase the 
annual dividend. 


But capital and revenue seldom get their accounts accu- 
rately adjusted in any Company, and if there were no graver 
charge in the present case, we would give Mr. Wappincron 
credit for the full average amount of railway conscientious- 
ness. Unfortunately for him, however, the disposal of the 
Tilbury shares remains without a shadow of justification. 
The Chairman’s own account of it is, that out of 5954 unap- 
propriated Tilbury shares, the Board divided 4863 “among 
the shareholders, at the rate of one in seven, leaving 1091 
unappropriated, and according to the principle of the allotment, 
unappropriateable.” The 1ogt shares were divided among 
certain members of the Board, Mr. Wappineron receiving 
260 for himself. The defence implied in this statement 
is almost too simple to be understood. If it means anything, 
it means this. To allot one share to every seven required 
only 4863—therefore the remaining thousand were incapable 
of being allotted in that proportion. The Directors were 
accordingly at their wit’s end. There was an arithmetical 
difficulty not to be got over. It never occurred to them to 
divide at the rate of one in six, instead of one in seven. 
They positively did not know how to get rid of the 1og1 
shares ; so they generously bestowed them, when at a premium 
of 40/., on four of their own body. That is explanation No. 1. 
The next excuse is, that the transaction was no secret, and 
oceurred nearly four years ago. But if Mr. BroapBent’s 
evidence is to be relied on, the Chairman might have added 
that the matter was not only known, but complained of. 
The only remaining plea is, “that four-fifths of the then 
Tilbury shareholders were represented in the room at the 
time the allotment was made, and were the parties who 
suggested the appropriation.” Now suppose this allegation 
to be strictly true—what does the excuse amount to? 
Why, that a Board which owns four-fifths of the property 
of an undertaking is at liberty to dispose of the remaining 
fifth according to its own caprice, and for the benefit of its 
own members. If this be the true standard of morality for 
a body of trustees, Mr. Wappineron has doubtless a tri- 
umphant answer to the personal imputations against him. 
But it is not the standard by which we judge. It certainly 
is not the standard of a Court of Equity—we hope it is not 
that of the railway world, or of the Eastern Counties share- 
holders. Should it prove so, Mr. WapprincTon may indeed 
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stand excused in their eyes—but the acquittal will do more 
than even the transaction itself to lower the rather low 
estimate which the public has already formed of railway 
morality. 


ERRATUM. 


Tux Porsontnc Case at Burpoy.—We have to apologise 
to Dr. Taytor for an error in our last number, in our article 
on the late poisoning cases. In our observations on the medical 
morality of Mrs. WooEr’s attendants, we inadvertently wrote 
Dr. Tayor’s name, in connexion with the reprehensible “ sup- 
pression of diagnosis,” instead of Dr. Jacxson’s. We much 
regret the mistake; but even a careless reader can scarcely have 
regarded our remark as intended to apply to Dr. ALFRED S. 
Taytor, the able analyst and lecturer at Guy's Hospital, who 
was not one of Mrs. Woo.Er’s attendants at Burdon, and who 
was only employed by Government to make the analysis on the 
exhumation of the body, two months after her death. In reply 
to a correspondent who demurs to another of our statements in 
the article referred to, and who inquires on what authority we 
asserted that medicines were adulterated with arsenic, we beg 
to draw attention to the following extract, from a standard 
work, on the subject of sulphuret of antimony :— 

Sulphuret of Antimony... . is now, owing to the uncertainty of its 
operation, its occasional violent action, and the difficulty of obtaining it per- 
— free from other noxious metals, as copper, lead, and arsenic, seldom 


employed.—Antuony Topp Tuomson’s London Dispensatory, Part ii— 
Antimony. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


fig enough has been said about the Plurality of Worlds, 
is an opinion in which we most cordially agree. ‘That there 
are seasons in which what might otherwise be excusable criticism 
becomes wanton brutality, most people would instinctively feel. 
But the Zimes chooses a worn-out subject of controversy, and a 
moment of the deepest personal affliction, as affording a fitting op- 
portunity for charging one of the most eminent men of the day 
with giving the lie to the Gospel and insulting the faith of the Chris- 
tian, and with having written as “ daring and mischievous a page” 
as has proceeded from any “‘scepticduring the lasthundred years.” 
In an article published last Wednesday, and entitled Worlds in 
the Sky, these malignant insults are inflicted upon the author of 
the Essay of the Plurality of Worlds. ‘‘ We have read,” says our 
contemporary, the “ Essay of the Pluralityof Worlds with patience 
and reflection, and our conclusion is, that with regard to its views 
of the starry heavens and their destiny, it may be bound up with 
Wilkins’s Project for Reaching the Moon, and, with regard to its 
injurious influence on the Christian faith, with the Vestiges of 
Creation.” What is patience in one man is haste in another—what 
is reflection in one man is rashness in another. The Worlds in 
the Sky appears to us to have demanded about as much of those 
qualities as a muddle-brained and over-worked country vicar would 
bestow on a sermon commenced late on Saturday night, and much 
less than would be expected of any fifth-form boy at Eton in his 
weekly theme. The writer begins by entirely misunderstanding 
the views of the book which he controverts. He goes on to make 
concessions to his antagonist’s argument which quite destroy the 
force of his own, and which reduce the questions at issue between 
them to ludicrously small dimensions. He concludes with a 
theory of his own, which puts the most sacred subjects in such 
= contiguity with the most extreme absurdities that it 
is hardly possible to discuss it without apparent impiety. 

“The object of the Essay,” says the Reviewer, “is to prove 
the absence of intellectual life under such an economy as the 
pe and stars present.” This sentence is spun out, by the 

elp of a great deal of that bastard smartness with which the 
Times has infected leading articles, over three-quarters of a 
column ; and it is combated, and indeed refuted, by the obvious 
arguments by which such an assertion would be refuted if it 
ever were made. It is unfortunate for the enjoyment of this 
easy triumph, that the author of the Essay Of the Plurality of 
Worlds never maintained any such position. What he did say 
upon the subject is by this time so notorious that we are almost 
ashamed to repeat it again. He maintained that man, such as 
we know him, could not live in the planets, and that the burden 
of showing that some other intellectual being, of a different 
organization, does live there, lies on those who affirm it. 
: The Essayist’s object in advancing this theory, says his critic, 
is the glorification of man. Man is glorified b proving that he is 
the only intelligent being in the universe. “ There is,”’ thinks the 
Reviewer, “a sort of epic grandeur and harmony in this view of 
man's majesty and privileges.” He “accepts the hypothesis” 
of the dignity of man, but he cannot agree “ to the conditions 
which the Essayist considers essential to it.” Je cannot admit 
that the fixed stars are uninhabited—he will not “lay waste the 
sky that the earth may be magnified;” but he has certain pecu- 
liar views of his own upon the subject, too. He does not much 
care about the sun. “We might dispense with inhabitants in 
the sun. The sun has his own work; a work, how various, 


magnificent, and unbroken! He guides, illuminates, and feeds 
the kingdoms that surround him.” 

After calling the sun “ the Shadow of God,” and several other 
things, such as a “ missionary,” an “artist,” and a “ physician,” 
he disposes of the moon in a very few words, as having “ her part 
in the same mission of love and usefulness.” Upon the sun and 
moon, then, the Essayist and his critic are agreed. The Essayist 
does not think that they are inhabited, because he sees no par. 
ticular reason for thinking that they are, and the Reviewer because 
he has two particular reasons for thinking that they are not—viz,, 
that man is thereby glorified, and that they have quite enough to 
do to light up the planets. Two steps further they go in com- 
mon. ‘They agree in doubting whether the planets are inhabited; 
the Essayist, for numerous scientific reasons, of which we need 
not speak—the Reviewer, because he thinks that “ the dark shi 
is cheered by them.” They agree also about some of the fixed 
stars. So far it is not easy to see where the difference between the 
two lies. The one argues well, and the other ill—the one writes 
like a man of taste and learning, the other, like an Exeter Hall 
Boanerges, trying his hand for the first time at a leading article 
—but neither of them sees any reason to assign rational inhabi- 
tants to such of the heavenly bodies as we have apy opportuni. 
ties of examining closely. ith respect to the more remote 
fixed stars, the Essayist maintains a discreet silence, as he knows 
next to nothing about them ; but the Reviewer is not so prudent, 
He is quite willing to depopulate the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and « good many of the stars for the glorification of man; “ but 
when the argument is carried into remote space, and myriads of 
stars, wndie in glory and system ” (the existence of which is 
mere matter of conjecture.) “ are said” (which they are not) “ to 
scatter light unseen as field-flowers drop bloom in untrodden 
paths,” the Reviewer can stand it no longer. ‘‘ Our moral sense 
seems to be outraged and abashed—”’ a line must be drawn some- 
where, and the Reviewer draws it there. “If they were not 
created for our sakes, is the remark of Bentley, it is evident 
they were not formed for their own—” therefore they are 
inhabited. We think this is the most extraordinary argu. 
ment we ever happened to fall in with. Stars of which the 
very existence is problematical, must be inhabited, because 
we cannot see them and know nothing about them, and because 
those which we do know something about are probably not inha- 
bited; and if you do not believe this, and believe moreover that 
the stars in question are inhabited by angels, you “ give the lie 
to the Gospel,” and “ insult the faith of the Christian.” This is the 
doctrine of editorial infallibility with a vengeance. If you are 
not Sp ae to go quite so far as the Zimes in your opinions 
about the population of such of the fixed stars as are too far off 
to be seen with Lord Rosse’s telescope—for in this lies the whole 
difference between the Essayist and his Reviewer—neither the 
highest eminence, ecclesiastical, literary, and scientific, nor the 
most grievous personal afflictions, will save you from being de- 
nounced as an enemy of the Christian faith. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the Times is without a 
theology, or rather cosmology, of its own, and a very remarkable 
one it is. After quoting from the Essayist two passages, in the 
first of which he says that there may very possibly be in exist- 
ence “other spheres of the Divine government than this earth—” 
and in the second,“ that it would be very rash, and unwarranted by 
religion, to place those extra-human spheres of Divine government 
in the planets and stars, and that, inasmuch as the Bible teaches 
that angels are ‘ministering spirits,’ itis improbable that they 
should live in the stars, because if they did, they would not be 
likely to take a greater interest in us than we do in the inhabi- 
tants of Jupiter or Sirius”—the Reviewer observes that “no 
sceptic during the last hundred years has written a more daring of 
more mischievous page.” The nature of the offence given is 
stated by the Times as follows :— 


The Jews, in our Lord’s time, were accustomed to make a threefold division of 
the heavens—(1) atmosphere, (2) starry firmament, (3) the dwelling-place of 
God. To one or other of these regions Scripture always assigns the homes 
of angels. The dream of Jacob in the Old Testament, and the vision of the 
shepherds in the New, will recur to the memory. There is no mention of any 
Divine form appearing to man which is not described as descending upon 
earth, or having its abode in heaven. It will not be denied by any Christian 
that the Lord of angels returned to them. Whither, then, did he go? After 
He had led His disciples to Olivet and was parted from them, we are — 
St. Luke, in words singularly clear and emphatic, that “they looked s 
fastly toward heaven as he went up.” And if we open the letter to the 
Ephesians, we find St. Paul saying that He ascended “ far above all heavens” 
—went, that is, into the remoter and the more glorious country of the Divine 
Presence. But if He to whom angels ministered ascended among the stars, 
they who minister to Him must abide there also. Accordingly, the Bible 
places angels in the sky; the Essayist aflirms that science refuses a site for 
their dwelling, either in the planets or the stars. The Bible promises to us 
their sympathy; the Essayist declares that we are as likely to know what 
angels are doing as they are to feel any care about us. The Bible describes 
them as ministering spirits; the Essayist derides the office as “a mixture 
altogether incongruous and incoherent.” 

We think that upon the whole this is the most absurd passage 
that ever was written, for not only is every separate member of 
it false, but each member is inconsistent with the rest. One 
minor error, indeed, consistently pervades the whole—namely, 
the notion that the earth is flat and lies at the bottom of creation, 
and that the three heavens go up above it like a flight of stairs. 
If the Times does not mean to affirm this, the whole argument 
falls to the ground ; for if we accept the opinion of all the world— 
except Dr. Cullen—that the Copernican system is true, the words 
“up” and “down,” “ ascénding” and “ descending,” are simply 
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unmeaning when applied to the relations of the stars. It is 
as ludicrous to speak of the stars being above the earth as 
to speak of ay 2m as being above New Zealand. As for the 
opinions of the Jews in the time of our Lord about the heavens, 
we are, and are willing to remain, totally ignorant. Thus 
much, however, is matter of notoriety, that of all the Rabbinical 
superstitions, none were wilder, more unauthorized, or more dis- 
tinctly repudiated by St. Pau! than those which refer to angels. 
The only thing that we do know about the Jewish notions of 
angels is that they were especially apt, upon those subjects, to be 
uffed up by their fleshly minds, and to intrude into things 
which they had not seen. We may, however, mention that the 
assertion which the Zimes numbers (3), is simply blasphemous. 
The subject is not one which can be discussed in a newspaper, 
but if any one will compare that statement with the first Article 
of the Church of England, he will understand our meaning. 
We have not room to expose all the absurdities of this 
monstrous passage. Perhaps the most startling is the 

uotation of the “singularly emphatic” language of the 
) nae He went up.” In the authorized version, up is 
printed in italics. Probably this is why the Times calls the passage 
“singularly emphatic.” We thought every child knew that 
the italics in the authorized version are used to denote words 
which are not in the original. If the Reviewer would ask some 
one who knows Greek enough to construe the passage for him, 
he would learn that ropevopevov airod means—‘‘ as He was going 
away,” not “as He was moving at right angles to a tangent at 
the earth’s surface.” The quotation from the Ephesians is very 
nearly as absurd. As the absurdity is one which can hardly be 
reverentially exposed, we will merely suggest that to speak of 
“the remoter and more glorious country of the Divine Presence ” 
is to make void, by a miserable Talmudical tradition, one of the 
most distinctive and most wonderful doctrines of the Old and 
New Testaments: “ If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there, 
and if I go down into hell, thou art there also.” IPf we were not 
dealing with a writer for whom no knowledge is too elementary, 
we should be ashamed to point the obvious truth that the Bible 
speaks of “ascending,” and of “ descending,” of “up,” and 
“down,” as a way of describing the impressions of sense, as we 
all speak of sun-rise and sun-set. 

We must not, however, suppose that the Zimes can be con- 
sistent even in absurdity. Suppose it were true (which it is not) 
that “the Bible placed angels in the sky,” which is the point 
that our contemporary labours so earnestly to prove, would it 
follow that they live in the planets or stars ? Clearly not. If they 
live “ far above all heavens in the sky,” they certainly do not live 
in Sirius or Jupiter; and if so, the Reviewer and the Essayist 
agree, and the former, according to his own showing, “ gives the 
lie to the Gospel, and insults the faith of the Christian.” 

“The Bible,” says the Reviewer, “ places angels in the sky. 
The Essayist affirms that science refuses a site for their dwelling, 
either in the planets or the stars.” Both statements are false, 
but if they were both true, where is the inconsistency? ‘The 
Bible,” says the Reviewer, “ promises to us their sympathy. The 
Essayist declares that we are as likely to know what angels are 
doing, as they are to feel any care about us.” The Essayist’s 
argument quoted just above by the Reviewer is, that inasmuch 
as angels do sympathize with us, it is not likely that they should 
live in a place where they could not do so. “The Bible,” says 
the Reviewer, “ describes them as ministering spirits—the Essayist 
derides the office as a mixture altogether incongruous and inco- 
herent.” The Essayist’s words, quoted by the Reviewer, are—* A 
belief in the Divine ministrations committed to such beings 
cannot be connected with our physical and astronomical views of 
the nature of the stars and planets, without making a mixture,” 
&e. Does the Reviewer mean that no man can believe in a 
= being, unless he knows exactly where and how it 
acts 

Absurd and offensive as all this is, what follows is still more 
80. The doctrine of the Ascension is appealed to—for what purpose 
it is not easy to see. “ We have before us the assurance of inspi- 
ration that ‘a Body which had walked, which had spoken, which 
had eaten, which had been handled,’ is now present among or 
beyond the stars ; living, breathing, moving.” The Reviewer 
forgets a very remarkable text to which we will draw his atten- 
tion — But some man will say, how are the dead raised up, 
and with what body do they come? ‘Thou fool, that which thou 
Sowest is not quickened except it die. It is sown a natural 

dy. It is raised a spiritual body. ‘The first man is of the 
earth, earthy. The second man is the Lord from heaven.” 
oh doctrine of the glorified body is utterly unknown to this 

r. 

The Reviewer would do well to remember that profanity often 
takes the dress of piety. The subject which he so coarsely intro- 
duces in order to bring a cruel and false charge against one of 
the most eminent and estimable men of his day, involves one of 
the deepest of the Christian mysterics. What was the nature of 
that spiritual body which passed through closed doors, which 
mysteriously appeared and mysteriously withdrew from human 
sight, is not revealed to us. ‘To say that “ it is present beyond 
or among the stars, living, breathing, moving,” is a simply 
gratuitous piece of irreverence. It is a subject which pious men 
will contemplate with awe, and which men of the commonest 
discretion will pass by in respectful silence. To handle such a 


offensive than to bedaub it with that fulsome familiarity with 
which the article closes :— 
The present essay (we are told) has a very devotional look. But when we 
find the author describing the planets as “water and vapour packed into 
rotary masses,” or “ neatly wound into bales,” we miss the style and the idiom 
of the reverent mind. The essayist ma: — to his recognition of the 
Cross and the King, of the work which He did, and the reward which He 
promises; but will he say that the doctrine of angelic ministry is not im- 
pugned, that the populousness of the heavens is not on me or that the 
going up of a Body into the sky — an elegant equivalent for the Ascension] 
1s not by implication disbelieved 

_ In other wat, om may believe all the Articles of the Chris- 
tian Faith; but unless you write “ in the style and idiom of the 
reverent mind,” your words will be twisted into theological con- 
structive treason. The surprising impudence of imputing to the 
Essayist a denial of two doctrines which he expressly affirms, and 
an implied denial of a third which we doubt not he devoutly 
believes, is only equalled by the impudence of making the “ popu- 
lousnesss of the heavens” an article of the Christian Faith. The 
bigots of the fifteenth century would have persecuted those who 
aflirmed such a doctrine, for exactly the same reason which makes 
this individual bigot of the nineteenth century slander one who 
dares to inquire into a common opinion; for in the eyes of both 
it is equally true that— 

To join faith and sense 
Upon any pretence 
Is heretic able error. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to the “style and 
idiom” of which the reviewer makes somuch. He givesus some 
specimens of it, which do certainly surprise us considerably. 
Qu'allait-i? Saire dans cette galére? The slimy eloquence which 
this writer so asnsteniathidlag considers the mn pious “style and 
idiom,” has an irresistibly comic effect in the columns of the Times. 
“We shall still trust in the rejoicing of spiritual love over the 
tears of the penitent.” Shall we really ? We are not used to it. 
“We shall still gaze skyward in our sorrows.” Of course we 
shall. When we are charged, for example, with falsifying our 
Own Correspondent’s despatches in order to make them agree with 
our leading articles, we shall treat the accusation with the con- 
tempt it deserves, and “ gaze skyward.” ‘“ We accept the view 
that any portion of the starry realms may in due season be visited 
and explored.” No doubt Mr. W. H. Russell will be perfect! 
ready to act as ‘‘ Our Correspondent,” and let the public know all 
thatisinteresting on the subject. In celum jusseris rbit. “ Weshall 
still believe the Lemons to Se pled, while we believe the Bible 
to be true and the apostles to he whienssea,” Is that such a very 
long date? Those who believe the Bible to be true should lay aside 
evil-speaking, noisy pretention, false patriotism, meddlesome 
impertinence. They should not compliment a judge on 
Wednesday, and blame him for the very same thing on Monday. 
They yon not throw out imputations on a general which they 
are too careless to verify, and then retract them without 
apology, and then deny that they ever made them. They should 
not violate the privacies of royal life and thereby sow dissen- 
sion between great nations. They should abstain from slander- 
ing a pious and learned man on the day of his wife's funeral, and 
in cultivating these negative virtues they would be more usefully 
employed than in speculating about the local habitations of the 
angels, and the site of the many mansions. 


REMARKS ON SOME OF THE FRENCH PICTURES AT THE 
LATE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


N a recent number, we spoke at some length of a few of the 
most remarkable French paintings displayed at the Paris 
Exhibition, but we omitted man which it may now be interesting 
to notice. Léon Cogniet sent five pictures, varying strangely in 
power. The Tintoret and his Daughter, a work well-known 
through the engraving, and the Massacre of the Innocents, are 
perfect poems; while his other subject picture, St. Stephen suc- 
couring a Poor Family, is feeble and uninteresting. His portrait 
of Madame la Vicomtesse is full of individuality and simple 
womanly dignity; but that of Madame la Marquise de is 
weak in character and expression, while the imaginary—not 
imaginative—background and incongruous light upon the face 
render it unbearable as a picture. 

Artists without number have tried to depict the horrors of the 
day on which Herod, in awful contempt of God, and fiendish piti- 
lessness to man, commanded the massacre of the little children 
throughoutJ udea; for it has been felt that theall-absorbing expres- 
sion of mother’slove was more than sullicient compensation for the 
terrorsthat awakenedit into suchoverwhelming power. Some have 
givenuswild battling groups of soldiers and women, with occasional 
episodes of silent grief or stormy despair, rendered more impressive 
from the contrast with the agonized energy around. Others, of 
coarser feeling, have seen nothing but the fierce bodily struggle ; 
and none have seized the moment but Cogniet. This is the one 
great secret of picture-making—the power of seeing and working 
out the moment par excellence which interprets all in itself{—that 
moment which seems to grasp its own past and future, which is 
at once the casket containing precious things, and the key which 
unlocks it. In this one still group of Cogniet’s, there is more of 
the sickening terror of that day than the most violent bodily action 
could give. Here indeed is intense ection, but it is the action of 


topic with coarse familiarity and assurance is hardly less 


the spirit, crouching in breathless fear in the angle of a ruined wall, 
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We see the mother, with the one hand clutching the baby to her 
breast, the other pressed tightly over its mouth to stifle its 
faintest cry—her head turned round to face the intruder. With an 
expression at once of fear and desperate defiance, she listens, with 
throbbing pulse, to the wails of human agony echoing through 
the city. Already the tread of the woman we see in the distance, 
flying down the temple steps from the soldiers in pursuit, has 
reached her ears—they come nearer and nearer every moment— 
will they turn away from her hiding place, or will they rush 
thither to seize their prey? Daring must be the man who would 
wrench the baby from the arms of that desperate mother. | 

The Zintoretto is equally impressive. e look at the picture, 
and fancy we have unawares entered the chamber of death. 
The old man, intensely absorbed in his stern occupation, is un- 
conscious of our entrance ; and we gaze, awe-struck, on the scene 
before us. The rays of a single lamp fall on the corpse of a young 
girl, where beauty, too soon to be dethroned, reigns co-equa 
with the “king of terrors ;” and this is all that is now left to the 

ainter, of the child who, in earliest womanhood, had proved 
ee the inheritor of his genius, the companion and sharer of 
his toil. We linger over her solemn beauty, as it rests in the 
perfect repose of death, and at length we turn to him whose 
pride she was. The dimly lit features of the old man tell of the 
deeply-seated sorrow which his occupation might seem to belie. 
With stern resolution he traces on the canvas her image in death, 
whose living loveliness is so fresh in his memory—his eyelids 
are heavy with unshed tears, and his whole countenance ex- 

resses grief, mighty, but mastered by a mightier will. A glance 
oe shown us this, and we hasten away, feeling that it were a 
sacrilege to scrutinize his face, and that such a scene should be 
held sacred. 

It is a striking proof of Cogniet’s power that these two 
pictures have such a hold on the imagination that we forget the 
feebleness of colour and execution with which they may justly 
be charged. He is one of the very few men whose works 
could ever make us doubt that a great artist must be a great 
colourist. Colour is so essentially the painter’s faculty that, 
in most cases, the absence of it in an artist neutralizes the effect 
of higher and more universal powers; for, as colours must be 
employed in producing a picture, ay so called, if they are 
laid on the canvas without a sense of harmony or purity, those 
who have any appreciation of their beauty will turn away, and 
not care to seek for other excellences in a work which is an 
offence to their eyesight. But probably no picture really noble 
in thought and feeling was ever actually bad in colour, for a 
great and true conception has a vivifying and purifying power 
over all with which it comes in contact. Thus the two pictures of 
Cogniet’s have a certain harmony (especially the Tintoret), the 
inevitable result of one strong thought energising every touch. 

As an example of a man who appears (judging from his pic- 
tures) to be of exactl a characteristics to Cogniet, we 
may cite Rousseau. Stil -life subjects do not necessitate the 
exertion of any of the higher powers of mind, but they may give 
scope to most of the faculties or instincts that distinctively 
belong to the painter, such as an eye for colour, surface, com- 
position, &c. Rousseau’s works are chef-d’euvres in these respects, 
and in mastery of handling. Monginot, though inferior to 
Rousseau, attains great excellence in similar qualities in the same 
class of subject ; and St. Jean in one of his fruit pieces, No. 3955, 
has left nothing to be desired—all the others he exhibited having, 
however, far less merit. 

The fame of Horace Vernet’s genius is world-wide, and needs 
no lengthy notice here. The room filled with his works at the 
Beaux-Arts did not adequately represent his powers, as every 
one kuows who has visited Versailles and appreciated the truthful 
vigour, the wonderful ease and mastery a Thaniog, and the fine 

ualities of colour and effect that characterize the series in the 

alace. He is a peculiarly national painter (one element of great- 
ness), even independently of the pet re he has most often been 
called upon to treat, which certainly appear calculated to render 
himsuch. There is nothing he seems to treatwith such gusto as the 
French soldier in action or “at ease;” and we can never doubt— 
excepting in such mistakes as the Judith and Holofernes—that his 
works are those of a compatriote. His marvellous power of 
memory is, perhaps, not generally known. The brain-pictures he 
can conjure up of what he has once seen are so vivid and perfect 
in every respect, that, according to his own assertion, he can 
paint from them with almost the same certainty as though the 
object itself were before him. 

We cannot dwell at length on the works of Meissonier and 
Delacroix. They are both men of undoubted genius, yet how 
different! The former is almost perfect in all the qualities at 
which he aims, these being among the highest attainable—viz., the 
minutely faithful rendering of the human figure in all its variations 


of expression, character, action, and repose, with truth of chiaro- 
scuro and a handling at once powerful and refined. There is | 
nothing small in the pictures of Meissonier but their size. Dela- | 
croix, on the other hand, is full of the most daring and glaring | 
imperfections—one could fancy him rushing at the canvas with | 
the fury ofa Haydon. His pictures seem like unfinished troubled | 
dreams which he has hastened to fasten tothe canvas before they | 
have quite vanished. Magnificent in colour, full of dramatic | 
energy, crude in execution, and coarse in drawing, they strike the 

eye much as the sound of a gong strikes the ecar—startling yet 

harmonious. Muller’s works, though of high merit, seldom make , 


us feel that he is a man of genius. His great picture, The Call 
of the Last Victims of the Reign of Terror, is full of touch- 
ing episodes, worked out with manly feeling ; but the general 
arrangement is theatrical, as well as several of the minor groups. 
Antigna is a man of great power and genuine feeling, and a fine, 
though very sober colourist. His picture, brought from the 
Luxembourg, representing a cottage on fire, is very vigorous and 
impressive, without a touch of exaggeration; and all his smaller 
works are remarkable for their masterly handling and quiet 
harmonious colour. Hébert, too, is a genuine artist, and Ap wn 
poetic feeling pervades all he touches. One of the pictures he 
exhibited, merely a study of two Neapolitans, was impressive, 
owing to the simplicity and girlish dignity of the figures, and 
the subtle refining influence of a poetic mind. 

Comte’s Meeting of Henry the Third and the Duke of Guise 
the night before the latter was assassinated, is a finely conceived 
icture, conscientiously worked out. The guilty cringing of the 
ing, and the unconstrained dignity of the duke, are admirab]l 
contrasted ; the arrangement of the figures is skilfully sunagel, 
and the character of each man in the two groups of retainers 

powerfully rendered. 

As a professed portrait painter, Ricard stands first. His 
picture of a lady (No. 3846) is delicious in colour, and mar. 
vellously life-like in expression and effect. Ziem has several 
water-pieces, exquisite in colour and feeling, but none equal in 

wer to his magnificent picture of Venice at the Luxembourg. 

he sea-pieces of Gudin, who is often vaunted by the French as 
superior to our Stanfield, covered a large space upon the walls; 
but this opportunity of comparing the two men was scarcely neces- 
sary to — that the morbid colour and night-mare exaggeration 
of the French artist place his works beneath comparison with 
Stanfield’s healthy invigorating salt-water, always rendered 
with the modesty of nature, whatever may be the effect he 
chooses. Daubigny’s landscapes, though slovenly and unfinished, 
show a fine eye for colour, and the freshness of out-of-door nature. 

A great man can produce great works in any material; and 
Maréchal has proved his power by producing, in the deservedly 
despised “ pastel” (we ask pardon of French young ladies), one 
that may claim the highest rank. He entitles it The Student. 
The young man’s head is of the noblest type; but it is the inde- 
scribable expression of deep quiet thoughtfulness, and the intense 
living repose—not the mere inaction—of the whole figure, that 
render it so remarkable as a work of art. Bida is another artist 
of the highest powers. His drawings of The Return from 
Mecca, The Armenian Barber, &c., show the most refined 
appreciation of the differences of race and character, and of the 
working upon them of the strongest and most varied emotions. 


CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE. 
(BY N. 8. MASKELYNE.) 
No. IV. 


T would need a long discussion to enter on the whole of the 

questions raised by Mr. Lawes in opposition to the Chemical 
ey of Agriculture, according to his interpretation of it; but 
two of these involve some of the most important points raised 
in the others. Moreover, they echo a conviction strongly im- 
pressed on the minds of English farmers—namely, that nitrogen is 
the proper food to be given in manure to wheat, and that phos- 
phates are the peculiar fosterers of turnips, when accompanied by 
carbonaceous and, apparently also, ammoniacal manures. Mr. 
Lawes is rather vague on this last point. These manures must be 
applied, however, in such large excess that it is not to their action 
as plant-ingredients, but to some other sort of action, that Mr. 
Lawes is constrained to trace their efficacy. These agricultural 
sage he does not confine in their application to his own 
ocality or soil—he asserts them as laws indicated by the 
“resultant requirements of British agriculture.” The soil of 
Rothamstead is described as a “rather heavy loam, resting on 
chalk, capable of producing good wheat when well manured, 
not sufficiently heavy for beans, but too heavy for good turnips 
or barley.” r. Lawes has proved that this, his “ fair average 
soil,” abounds in mineral ingredients, and that these are con- 
tained in it ina state to be assimilated, year by year, in sufli- 
cient quantity to produce a great many successive wheat-crops. 
His own language is so completely that of the Chemical theo 
that it may be quoted in illustration of it. ‘‘ Either the wheat,” 
he says, “was incapable of assimilating what the atmosphere 
and rain could supply, for want of an available amount of mine- 
rals in the soil, or the minerals in the soil were in excess, but 
the wheat was incapable of assimilating them for want of a sufli- 
cient supply of ammonia or other organic substances.” That 
the latter of these was the true position in which Mr. Lawes’ 
unmanured land lay, is evident from this—that, while the addi- 
tion to it of mineral manures produced little or no effect, he 
added ammoniacal salts and straightway reaped a higher 
wheat produce by nearly twice the amount of grain, and 
nearly four times the amount of straw. ‘This, indeed, is 
a result of great value; and, though not in the least 
inconsistent with the mineral theory, but, in fact, capable 
of explanation by that theory in the very terms used by 
Mr. Lawes, and just quoted, it must be viewed as a practical 
result, applicable to many lands which from their character as 
“average ” soils, would not be naturally suspected of being so rich 
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in mineral wheat-food. Chemical analysis, indeed, would perhaps 
be able to infer, from an examination of such soils, somewhat 
of their mineral wealth; but to those who have made such an 
analysis of many English soils there will be something very 
instructive in this result, as showing how incomplete are the 
searching and minute methods of the laboratory as tests for 
ingredients of the soil, when compared with the fibres of a root. 
The chemist operates on a few grains of soil, but each root ex- 
hausts many thousands of grains of its dissolved ingredients. 

One cannot but regret that Mr. Lawes felt it incumbent upon him 
to make every point of his progress in experiment an attack on 
the mineral theory. He goes on, after the passage above quoted, 
to say—“ It has been argued by Liebig that the atmosphere 
can supply the ammonia from which plants derive their nitrogen 
in sufficient quantity for agricultural purposes.” In no edition 
of his Agricultural Chemistry however, that we have seen, has 
he made this assertion, and we can only regret that a contro- 
versy should have arisen out of a misunderstanding of the asser- 
tions of the great founder of the Chemical theory. Mr. Lawes has 
certainly shown the important and valuable truth, that on an 
average English soil—and we have reason to believe that his was 
a fair average of the loams and clays of England—the most 
energetic wheat-manure is one rich in nitrogenous constituents. 
Tt must, however, be distinctly borne in mind that in saying 
this, it is not implied that a sufficient stock of mineral plant- 
food in the soil is not to be kept up by continually—whether 
on putting in the green crops, as maintained by Mr. Lawes, or 
at some other period of the course—adding to it those con- 
stituents of the ash of the crop which go off the soil in the 
form of stock and produce sent into the market. As regards 
the excess of the nitrogenous constituents of the manure, 
declared by Mr. Lawes to be necessary above that indicated 
by analysis as a constituent of the wheat-crop, it may be 
} isso § that the complete and facile solubility of the salts 
of ammonia would tend to carry them away into the drains, 
under the influence of every shower, inasmuch as the retentive 
action of the soil is a limited one. And the suggestion of 
Baron Liebig is a very probable explanation of their action— 
namely, that their solvent powers on the wheat-ash constituents 
in the soil may be brought into play, in conjunction with their 
own specific action as sources of nitrogen for the plant. 

On the action of phosphates as turnip-manures in the soil of 
Rothamstead, there is a greater difficulty ; for the conclusion 
Mr. Lawes has arrived at is one which the general agricultural 
voice of England has echoed from many quarters, while it is 
difficult to draw that conclusion directly from his premises. 
From the experiments which are supposed by their institutor 
to involve these premises, Von Liebig has taken away most of the 
value which their author attaches to them. On critically exa- 
mining these experiments, the following resulis are found to be 
contained in them. The experimental land in 1843 yielded, un- 
manured, 41 tons of bulb; clay and weed ashes alone on this land 
produced 11 tons, while the addition of superphosphate of lime 
raised the produce to only 12 tons 3 ewt. In another year, climatic 
variations are assigned as the cause that the superphosphate (5 ewt. 
to the acre, with weed ashes and clay,) yielded less than 8 tons ; 
while, notwithstanding, farm-yard manure gave a higher result 
in this second year. In 1845, again, farm-yard manure gave 17 
tons of bulb, while sulphate of lime alone raised the natural pro- 
duce of thetunmanured land (viz., 13 ewt. ; up to 5} tons) and with 
the addition of half a ton of rape-cake (which alone was capable 
of increasing the bulb-produce to about 5 tons) the sulphate 
of lime raised that produce to 10 tons of bulb—and that in a 
year when bone dust and sulphuric acid produced their maximum 
of 143 tons. Now, the 12 tons of farm-yard manure, which 
gave the highest results of all, contain but 60 to 70 lbs. of phos- 
phorie acid, while the sulphate of lime contains none, and the 
rape-cake used with it only 29lbs. Can conclusions be drawn 
from these results in favour of the use of phosphoric acid in 
enormous quantity as manure for turnips? These large quan- 
tities of phosphate certainly produced somewhat larger crops 
than other manures, with the exception of the farm-yard manure, 
which far exceeded them even when they were accompanied by 
carbonaceous and nitrogenous (and it must be added, mineral 
supplying) rape-cake. The truth is, these experiments lead 
to no satisfactory result of any kind, but tend somewhat to 
show that, upon Mr. Lawes’s loam, farm-yard manure is the best 
fora turnip crop, and that soluble phosphates exercise an in- 
fluence on this crop, for the explanation of which further ex- 
periment is required. 

Turning from the results of the farm and laboratory of 
Rothamstead, which we have endeavoured, with justice and 
in no controversial spirit, to interpret, we would call attention 
toa paper by Professor Voélcker, remarkable in its way as a model 
of a farm investigation carried out in the laboratory. In the 
spirit of philosophic chemical inquiry, he has asked the ques- 
tion, What is the best and cheapest ‘manure for raising a crop 
of swedes? Analysing all his materials—his soil, his manures, 
his a shows that, on the poor Coltswold land on which 
he worked, the manure which best succeeded in developing his 
turnip crop was superphosphate of lime. This manure contains 
not more, probably, than 4 or slbs. of — to the acre, and 

{ es, and yet these form 
very important constituents of the ashes of turnips. Clearly, 
therefore, the land must have contained these, and that it did so 


is exhibited by the analysis of it, which reveals their presence 
to the high amount of one per cent. Of phosphoric acid, on the 
other hand, this analysis exhibited but a trace, while also sulphuric 
acid was only present in an equally indeterminable quantity, 
though, perhaps, the latter would have been in sufficient amount 
for the comparatively small demand for it which the turnip 
makes. That phosphates, indeed, should be the most important 
constituents of a turnip manure for poor lands, must appear 
most rational to the agricultural chemist. For if we compare the 
mineral constituents of a wheat and a turnip crop, we shall find 
the latter to be a more exhausting one than is usually supposed. 
The wheat on an acre of land may weigh about 1000 lbs. of 
grain, 400 lbs. of chaff, and 3500 lbs. of straw. It will contain 
about 26lbs. of phosphoric acid, of which 19 are in the grain ; 
about 35 lbs. of dlinlion, of which 12 are in the grain and 5 in the 
chaff; and 140 lbs. of silica, 97 of which are in the straw and 41 
in the chaff. It will also contain about 60 lbs. of nitrogen. On 
the other hand, on a favourable soil, a turnip crop may consist of 
20 tons of bulb and 5 tons of top, and may therefore weigh alto- 
gether some 56,000 lbs., of which 47,c0olbs. are water. This 
crop will contain about 3olbs. of phosphoric acid, 23 of which 
are in the bulb ; about 175 of alkalies, exclusive of alkaline chlo- 
rides (chiefly common salt), of which there may be 50 lbs.; besides 
go lbs. of lime, 6 lbs. of sulphuric acid, and 18 or 20 of nitrogen. 

The turnip crop, then, requires for its full development more 
phosphoric acid than even wheat itself. Its greatest demand 
on the earth, however, is for alkalies, and though in many 
soils these exist as constituents to a large amount, in some, 
such as very light sands, they probably would need to be added 
in the manure. But it is for phosphates that one would natu- 
rally expect the call to be made by the plant, as being the ingre- 
dient of which there is the greatest tendency to exhaust the land. 
It is clear, however, that the land cannot afford ultimately to 
lose any of these constituents, and probably the 4 or 5 lbs. of 
alkalies existing in the 6 or 7 ewt. of superphosphate of lime, 
applied to an acre, may be sufficient to counterbalance what is 

timately removed from it in grain at a later period in the 
rotations. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Al the last ordinary Meeting of this Society, on the 20th 
inst., a paper was read by Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., entitled 
Further Researches on the Polarity of the Dia-Magnetie Force. 

The author commenced by referring to the results recorded in 
the Bakerian Lecture for 1855, which showed that the repulsion 
of diamagnetic bodies increases in a quicker ratio than the 
strength of the magnet which produces the repulsion; and 
further, that the diamagnetic excitement produced e one pole of 
a magnet is not the state which enables a pole of an opposite 
quality to repel the substance. Each pole induces a condition 
peculiar to itself—or, in other words, the excitement of diamag- 
netic bodies in the magnetic field is of a dual character. The 
fact of a diamagnetic polarity was also established by permittin 
fixed magnets to act upon a moveable bar of bismuth pone ts | 
by an electric current, and from the deflections of the bar, the 
character of the force acting upon it was inferred. 

The experiments recorded in the present paper may be re- 
garded as complementary to the above. Here, diamagnetic bars, 
suitably excited, are permitted to act upon an astatic system of 
steel magnets, and from the deflections of the system, the polarity 
of the bodies acting upon it is inferred. An experiment of the 
nature here indicated was made three years ago by Professor W. 
Weber; but notwithstanding his known skill and accuracy as an 
experimenter, his results did not command general conviction. 
The author sketches the arguments that have been urged against 
the inferences which M. Weber has drawn from his experiments, 
and the conditions laid down by those who urged these argu- 
ments for the rigorous demonstration of diamagnetic polarity. 
In the present paper these conditions are accepted and realized. 

To arrive at an exact notion of the value of M. Weber’s expe- 
riments, Dr. Tyndall thought it more desirable to operate with 
an instrument similar to that used by M. Weber himself. He 
has to thank the latter philosopher for the plan of an apparatus 
more delicate than any which has been hitherto used, which plan 
was carried out in an efficient manner by that able mechanician, 
Leyser, of Leipzig. The instrument consists essentially of two 
spirals of covered copper wire, about eighteen inches long, firmly 
attached to a massive slab of mahogany. The slab is secured by 
brass bolts to the solid masonry of the Royal Institution, so as 
to have the spiral in a vertical position. Above the spirals is a 
wooden wheel, with a grooved periphery, and below them a 
similar wheel ; the wheels being united by an endless string, which 
communicates motion from one of them to the other. The 
cylinders submitted to examination are attached to the string, 
and by turning the lower wheel with a suitable key, the cylinders 
can be caused to move up and down within the spirals. Two 
steel bar magnets are arranged astatically, connected by a rigid 
brass junction, and so suspended that they are in a hori- 
zontal plane. The two magnets have the two spirals between 
them, and have their poles opposite the centres of the spirals. 
When, therefore, a current is sent through the spirals, it exerts 
no more action upon the magnets than the central or neutral 
point of a magnet would do. If the bars within the spirals be 
perfectly central, they will also present these neutral points to 
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the suspended magnets, and hence exert no action upon them. 
But if the key be so turned that the two ends of the diamagnetic 
bars shall act upon the magnets, then, if these bars be polar, the 
intensity and character of their polarity will be indicated by the 
deflections of the magnets. ‘ 

Here, then, we have not only the action of the earth neutralized, 
but a turning force is brought to bear upon the suspended system 
four times greater than that which would come into play 
if only a single spiral and a single pole were made use of. The 
mode of observation is the same as that applied by Gauss to his 
magnetometer. The instrument is sheltered on all sides from 
external air currents; the magnets have a mirror attached to them 
which moves as they move, and which is observed by means of 
a telescope and scale placed at a distance of about ten feet from 
the instrument. 

When cylinders of bismuth are submitted to experiment, a 
very marked deflection is produced; indicating, on the — of 
the bismuth, a polarity opposed to that of iron. This is the only 
substance which has hitherto been examined, and against 
M. Weber’s results obtained with this metal, it has been urged 
that the deflection observed by him was due to induced currents 
aroused in the bismuth by its mechanical motion up and down 
within the spiral. With regard to this objection as bearing upon 
the author's experiments, he remarks—first, that the deflection 
produced is permanent, which could not be the case if the effect 
were due to induced currents which vanish instantaneously; 
secondly, that if the effect were due to induction, it would be shown 
in the most exalted degree by the best conductors. Now anti- 
mony is less diamagnetic than bismuth, but it is a better con- 
ductor. The deflection produced by it shows, however, that it 
is its diamagnetic quality, and not its conductive quality, which 
is effective, the deflection being less than that of bismuth. 
Copper is fifty times a better conductor than bismuth, but its 
diamagnetic capacity is nearly nil; it produces no sensible action 
upon the magnets, which could not possibly be the case if the 
result were due to induction. 

Again, a quantity of bismuth was powdered, and the powder 
suffered to become so tarnished that it was unable to conduct 
voltaic electricity. Tubes filled with this powder produced effects 
almost as striking as those produced by the original cylinders of 
bismuth. But the experiments have been extended to a great 
number of insulators with the same result. Heavy glass, sulphur, 
calcareous spar, statuary marble, nitre, phosphorus, wax, and 
other insulators have been examined ond proved to be polar. 
Both paramagnetic and diamagnetic liquids have also been 
embraced in the examination, and the polarity of both established. 
Thus every objection that has been raised against the polarity of 
the diamagnetic foree has been removed, and an amount of 
evidence accumulated in its favour which places it amongst the 
most firmly established truths of science. 

The paper was illustrated by the apparatus with which the 
experiments described were performed, and Professor Tyndall 
exhibited the magnets and the adjustment of the spirals and 
mirror. 


REVIEWS. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Gome disappointment was felt when it was ascertained that 
Mr. Macaulay had devoted two bulky volumes to the period 
of nine years which extends from the Revolution to the Treaty 
of Ryswick. The brilliant writer whom general expectation had 
designated as the historian of the 18th century seems but too 
likely to pause on the threshold ; and some years will probably 
elapse before the most popular of English narratives extends 
over the wars of Marlborough, to terminate, perhaps, with the 
accession of the House of Brunswick. The readers of the new 
volumes will not, however, be disposed to complain. ‘There may 
be different opinions as to the comparative importance of various 
historical periods, and the early conflicts of Whigs and Tories with 
each other, and with William. have not hitherto been considered 
peculiarly interesting or instructive. The Siege of Derry and 
the Battle of the Boyne were associated with the boasts of Orange- 
men. O'Connell had vulgarized the Treaty of Limerick. The 
last struggle of Dundee was preserved from oblivion chiefly in 
Scott's spirited ballad. The traditional eminence of Somers, and 
the greatness of Marlborough, culminate in the following decade ; 
but the names of Danby, Nottingham, and Shrewsbury are among 
those which belong only to their own generation. Many reputations 
as considerable as theirs, and as well deserved, have faded into 
—— obscurity for the same reason which affected the pre- 
ecessors of Agamemnon, *“ because they have no sacred poet.” 

‘The age of the Revolution has at last found its Homer in a 
writer who combines a sympathy for the 17th century with the 
literary qualities which are most attractive to his own contempo- 
raries. Mr. Macaulay is perfectly right in obeying the dictates of 
his genius. His own inclination to graphic detail and to epigram- 
matic reflection is justified by his power of imparting his tastes 
to his readers; and few even of those who have considered the 


* The History of England, from the Accession of James II. By the 
Right Hon. Thomas Babington M.P. Vols. iii, and iy. 
Longmans, 1855. ; 


work too voluminous for its subject will desire that it should be 
shortened by a single page. It would be impossible to select for 
omission a dull or irrelevant pape a Some critics may object 
to the sparkling uniformity of a monotonous glitter which affords 
no interval of repose; but the work is perfectly free from the 
opposite fault of carelessness. The author writes at great length, 
because his memory is full of his subject, and his intellect fertile 
in appropriate illustrations. His reflections and rhetorical ampli- 
fications are inlaid into the body of the narrative with a skill 
which conceals their presence. No heavy disquisitions interrupt 
the march of the story, and the political doctrines which it is 
intended to convey are summed up in a few antithetic sentences, 
which generally reduce the opposite theory to a_ tangible 
absurdity. The great majority of readers rest satisfied with an 
apparent demonstration that Puritans and Jacobites, Quakers and 

onjurors, are characters belonging rather to burlesque than to 
history ; and some reflection is necessary before it is remembered 
that England could not really have been peopled by monsters of 
anomaly at a period when its prosperity all greatness were rapidl 
advancing. Mr. Macaulay’s character of Marlborough affo 
an instance of his skill in drawing a striking picture, combined 
with a certain indifference to the possible existence of the bein 
whom it is intended to represent. It is a truism that 
human beings contain a mixture of good and evil, but it must 
not be forgotten that the coexistent elements reconciled in one 
individual must be in themselves compatible. The psychologist 
employs himself in tracing the connexion between virtues and 
weaknesses —the satirist is engaged in the opposite and easier 
task of sharpening the apparent contrasts which he finds. No 

ortion of a character can, in fact, contradict any other portion ; 
But Mr. Macaulay, unlike nature, takes a peculiar pleasure in 
antithesis. 'The statement that Marlborough, like the rest of his 
species, was sometimes good and often bad, would, ———— true, 
be commonplace ; and a far more striking effect is produced by the 
theory that the hero’s good qualities were unaccountable incon- 
sistencies, or anomalous specks of light on a dise of opaquest 
darkness. Churchill, we are told, was bound to James II. by 
the strongest ties of interest :— 


It might seem that one who was not less distinguished by avarice and 
baseness than by capacity and valour, was not likely to be shocked at the 
thought of hearing.a mass. But so inconsistent is human nature that 
there are tender spots even in seared consciences. And thus this man who 
had owed his rise to his sister's dishonour, who had been kept by the most 
profuse, imperious, and shameless of harlots, and whose public life, to those 
who ean look steadily through the blaze of genius and glory, will appear a 
prodigy of turpitude, believed implicitly in the religion which he had learned 
as a boy, and shuddered at the thought of formally abjuring it. 


So inconsistent is human nature! So ingenious rather are 
epigrammatie writers. But the catalogue of the Churchill contra- 
dictions is not exhausted by his refusal to apostatize from his 
religion. His avarice was, it seems, the absorbing passion of his 
nature, yet— 


Sarah was poor; and a plain girl with a large portion was proposed to him, 
His love, after a struggle, prevailed over his avarice; marriage only 
strengthened his passion; and to the last hour of his life, Sarah enjoyed the 
— and distinction of being the one human being who was able to mis- 
ead that far-sighted and sure-footed judgment, who was fervently loved by 
that cold heart, and who was servilely feared by that intrepid spirit. 


These quotations from the former portion of Mr. Macaulay's 
history illustrate one of his most popular and admired defects. 
All mankind can understand and remember his book; but the 
meaning of many of the characters and classes which he has 
described is left altogether unexplained. Human nature, pace 
tanti viri, is not inconsistent, although the acts of Marlborough 
may be inconsistent with the sweeping phrases of the historian. 
The first vacuum produced by an air-pump was inconsistent with 
the axiom that “ nature fy Be a void;” but the anomaly had 
been created, not by the experimentalist, but by the inventor of 
the dogma. An instance of deiatoveched adherence to principle in 
the midst of a career which was “a prodigy of turpitude,” would 
be not inconsistent, but impossible. To ordinary understandings, 
the deliberate preference of love to profit would seem to prove 
that avarice was not a dominant and absorbing passion. 

Mr. Macaulay quotes, for the amusement of his readers, some 
confused and rambling extracts from George Fox’s journal; and 
several pages are devoted to a pointed and witty exposure of the 
poor Quaker’s numerous absurdities, including his antipathy to 
the study of languages :— 


Indeed (says his brilliant critic) he was so far from knowing many lan- 
guages, that he knew none; nor can the most corrupt pa in Hebrew be 
more unintelligible to the unlearned than his English often is to the most 
acute and attentive reader. 


The digression on the weaknesses of the first Quaker is in- 
tended as the introduction to another curious anomaly :— 


Robert Barclay was a man of considerable parts and learning; William 
Penn, though inferior to Barclay in both natural and acquired abilities, was & 
gentleman and a scholar. That such men should have become the followers 
of George Fox, ought not to astonish any person who remembers what quick, 
vigorous, and highly-cultivated intellects were in our own time duped by the 
unknown tongues. The'truth is, that no powers of mind constitute a security 
against error of this description. Toucking God and his ways with man, the 
highest human faculties can discover little more than the meanest. 

theology the interval is smal! indeed between Aristotle and a child, between 
Archimedes and a naked savage. It is not strange, therefore, that wise men, 
weary of investigation, tormented by uncertainty, longing to believe some- 
thing, and yet seeing objections to everything, should submit themselves 
absolutely to teachers who, with firm and undoubting faith, lay claim to 4 
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supernatural commission. Thus we frequently see inquisitive and restless 
spirits take refi from their own scepticism in the bosom of a church which 
pretends to infalhibility, and, after questioning the existence of a Deity, bring 
themselves to worship a wafer. 


With this imaginative anti-climax ends the neat dissertation 
which has probably been accepted by many readers as an expla- 
nation of the existence of Quakerism. The unknown tongues 
furnish one puzzle to illustrate another. A hasty reader may 
forget that even his darling instructor has not ventured to assert 
that Aristotle learned theology from a child, or that Archimedes 
submitted himself to the teaching of a naked savage; andthe 
worship of a wafer is adroitly substituted for the most elaborate 
system of divinity which has ever enthralled the consciences of 
mankind. A humbler essayist would, perhaps, have remembered 
that the doctrines professed by the sect of Quakers are not, even 
in the eyes of their most determined opponents, flagrantly para- 
doxical or ridiculous. The acquiescence of thoughtful and edu- 
cated men in the teaching of an illiterate enthusiast would become 
intelligible if it were shown that Fox had proclaimed a truth, or 
atheory which might be plausibly represented as true; but a 
process conformable with experience and the laws of nature 
would offer no attraction to the great master of antithesis. 
Ordinary historians illustrate their general propositions by 
examples—Mr. Macaulay collects — which contradict his 
own generalizations, that he may hold up facts to derision as 
paradoxes. : 

His own unparalleled popularity is certainly not paradoxical. 
His future fame will be secured by his genius and industry; but 
the immediate success of the History of England is explained 
by many peculiarities, as well as by its undoubted merits. To 
the great body of educated persons, the style is easier than that 
of any other historical writer. No intellectual exertion is 
required on the part of the reader—not even the effort of keeping 
up his attention. In the perpetual succession of lively scenes 
and of happy phrases, it is easier to proceed than to stop. The 
wohgoened actor never leaves the stage ; and even the mannerism 
of thought and style which occasionally fatigues the scholar- 
like critic, makes the task of the ordinary reader more luxurious. 
The pace is always the same; nor is any new set of muscles 
called into action. Other historians compel the student to exer- 
cise his understanding, whether he has to divine the deep meaning 
of Thucydides, or to supply the thought which may be wanting 
to Alison or to Lord Campbell; but Mr. Secuieg produces 
thoughts ready-made. His propositions are understood, and 
probably accepted, at the first glance; for it is impossible to 

ronounce them silly, or to be embarrassed by their profundity. 
Brctsnes neither too high nor too mean for the ordinary under- 
standing are everywhere embodied in the clearest language. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the writer’s style, that he 
seldom substitutes, in the second clause of a sentence, a pronoun 
or an equivalent expression for a word which has been used in 
the first. The antithesis is completed and pointed by the repe- 
tition of the same subject in relation to predicates which are 
always various, and often studiously contradictory. Almost 
every page of the History furnishes instances of this verbal 

iarity. For example :— 


Both the Restoration and Revolution were accomplished by coalitions. At 
the Restoration, those politicians who were peculiarly zealous for liberty 
assisted to re-establish monarchy; at the Revolution, those politicians who 
were peculiarly zealous for monarchy helped to vindicate liberty. 


Here Restoration is balanced against Restoration—Revolution 
against Revolution. Politicians on one side correspond to poli- 
ticians on the other; and the contrast of monarchy with liberty 
naturally leads to the converse relation between liberty and 
monarchy. For example :— 


Grove nods at grove—each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 


Sometimes a phrase occurs four times in a single sentence :— 


How is it possible to believe that the English Peers would, while professing 

most punctilious respect for public faith—while lecturing the Commons 

on the duty of observing public faith—while taking counsel with the most 

a and learned jurist of the age as to the best mode of maintaining 
public faith—have committed a flagrant violation of public faith ? 


It is evident that the habitual repetition of the same words 


arises neither from negligence nor from an indigent vocabulary. . 


The writer, resolved, as usual, to save his reader the trouble 
of thinking, prefers a mode of speech which is always pleonastic, 
and often ungraceful, to the most transient appearance of am- 
biguity. The remarkable isolation and brevity of the sentences 
into which the narrative is split up, may be explained by the 
same desire to be understood at first sight, even at the expense 
of dissatisfying the more thoughtful and patient critic. The 
most eloquent passages of the work are deficient in that “linked 
sweetness long drawn out” which indicate in great prose writers 
as well as in poets, the development of continuous chains of 
thought suggested either by reason or by imagination. 

On the other hand, it is certain that Mr. Macaulay’s style is 


terized by many admirable qualities. No historian writes 
80 readably—few authors of the present day so scrupulous 
restrict themselves to the use of idiomatic English. Even in his 
mode of writing proper names, the popular historian sets an 
example to the blunderers who affect a French pronunciation 


whenever they speak of things or persons connected with the 


us Quatorze he deems sufficiently eminent to be 


entitled to an English designation as Lewis the Fourteenth ; 
and he correctly speaks of “ the Count of Avaux” and “ the Count 
of Tourville.” No French writer would commit the solecism of 
writing “le Duke of Wellington ;” but many Englishmen fall 
into the corresponding error of saying, ‘the Comte d’Avaux,” 
or “ the Comte de Tourville.” Sir Archibald Alison, who in all 
instances exhausts the catalogue of blunders, calls the Russian 
General von Yorck, or, in ordinary English, Yorck, by the 
absurd French title of “ d’Yorck.” 

The higher merits and graver defects of the historian naturally 
correspond to the peculiarities of his style. Clear, pointed, and 
decided, Mr. Macaulay is not exempt from the weakness of pre- 
ferring the version of facts which can be rendered most effective 
in composition; nor is he hasty to acknowledge the mistakes 
which are sometimes pointed out by slower and less brilliant 
inquirers. Reference has already been made to the doubts 
which are left unsolved and untouched by his epigrammatic con- 
clusions ; but a more specific notice of the manner in which he 
has dealt with his subject must be reserved for a future 
occasion. 

[To be continued.] 


JEANNE DE VAUDREUIL* 


A LITERATURE of fiction has gradually become one of the 
ordinary characteristics of a religious school, and we suspect 
that it is found to be an instrument of attack and defence incom- 
parably more efficient than polemical writing. The phenomenon 
1s one which throws a great deal of light on the mental peculiarities 
of our day, though as yet it is far from being thoroughly appre- 
ciated or understood. Among the first things which strike one 
on considering it, is the extreme inequality with which literary 
ability is distributed among the representatives of the conflict- 
ing forms of opinion. It seems as if the novelists of one school 
had always a nearly complete monopoly of talent, and as if the 
school so distinguished were always the one which had the least 
numerous, though not necessarily the least powerful, following 
in the particular community. In England, we have on one side 
Miss Sewell and Miss Young, while at the opposite pole of 
religious feeling there are Miss Sinclair and the American lady 
whose tales (if we are to believe the booksellers’ puffs) are sold 
by tens of thousands, Mrs. Wetherall. Miss Sewell and Miss 
Teena, though equally addicted to the great sin of lengthiness, 
are both writers of the first order. But Miss Sinclair, after 
ean J a few lively volumes in her early days of literary 
abour, has degenerated of late into a manufacturer of the worst 
kind of melodramas. As for Mrs. Wetherall, we are compelled 
to say that we hold the popularity of such works as Queechy and 
the Wide, Wide World to be simply a dishonour to the national 
intellect. If her faults were of another sort than they really 
are, we might perhaps admit that or were redeemed by the 
apparently truthful descriptions of local scenery and _ local 
enatier which may be found here and there in her books ; 
but she is guilty of the unpardonable crime of gross vulgarity— 
she is vulgar in her conception of piety and virtue, and still more 
coarsely and repulsively vulgar in her pictures of levity and vice. 
The contrast between the literary merits of the two schools of 
fiction might be pursued through the works of other writers than 
those we have mentioned, and, as the result would be always the 
same so far as regards religious parties in England, we might be 
tempted to elicit from it some general conclusions. It might 
appear at first sight that the Sacramental theory lent itself 
more easily to the analysis of character and to the history of 
mental experience than the doctrines with which it conflicts. 
But such an inference seems to be falsified by the condition of 
the analogous literature in France and Switzerland, countries in 
which the same religious writings are for the most part studied. 
While the controversial tales produced by the Roman Catholics 
in those portions of Europe are below contempt, the work named 
at the head of this paper shows that the descendants of the 
Huguenots are served by writers who may be compared, in point of 
truth, vigour, and sweetness, with the graceful novelists who 
have raised religious fiction in England to the dignity of an art. 
It would be well if the fictitious narratives of the French 
Romanists were open to no other reproach than tediousness and 
triviality. But they are poisoned with a taint which makes them 
worse than dull. M. Michelet, amid all the frenzy of the outra- 
geous pamphlet which he entitled Priests, Women, and Families, 
was unquestionably right in indicating St. Francis de Salis 
and the Quietists as the authors of a form of enthusiasm which 
is not only irrational, but positively immoral. A whole world 
of evil may be traced to the particular objects of adoration 
which the school of St. Francis forced into prominence. We 
should be sorry to speak irreverently of a symbol which a large 
number of persons regard with awe, but we are bound to say that 
the mystery of “the Sacred Heart of Jesus” has introduced an 
element into French religious writing, from which every one, 
whose natural instincts concerning right and wrong are not wholly 
obscured, must recoil with disgust and anger. The worship of the 
Sacré Ceur has enlisted the whole phraseology of amatory poetry 
in the language of devotion. The ejaculatory prayers prefixed to 
most French service-books will bear out our assertion, and indeed 


* Jeanne de Vaudreuil; or, the Reconciliation, London: James Nisbet 
andCo, 1856, 
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it is no new discovery that asceticism has a constant tendency to 
assimilate itself, in expression and thought, to the most earth] 
passion. We need not say, however, that the sensualized spiri- 
tualism of which the efficacy for mischief is not great when it is 
confined to the cell of a monk, becomes deleterious in the ex- 
treme when it gives the tone to areligious tale. There is no 
class of books which we should more readily condemn to the fate 
of the Alexandrian library. And Frenchmen, to do them justice, 
are not unaware of the perilousness of the literature which their 
pastors recommend. They infinitely prefer placing in their chil- 
dren’s hands a species of fiction which the clerical critic does not 
absolutely proscribe—the works which are written by laymen ex- 
ressly pour les jeunes gens. Though the characters in these 
ie are passionless, disembodied Virtues—though the maxims 
are drawn from a skim-milk morality—though most of them 
from beginning to end exhibit the very quintessence of dreari- 
ness—they are a thousand times better than the manuals of 
semi-erotic rapture against which they are an indirect protest. 
The French Protestants, on the other hand, have a literature 
of fiction which, though unequal, of course, in point of merit, is 
uniformly sound and healthy. It is remarkable, too, that the 
characters which the writers of this sect are in the habit of in- 
troducing into their tales, appear taken from originals much 
more fitted for minute description than the personages of most 
French novels. Among the many thousand reasons for quarrel- 
ling with the enthusiasm which the fashionable school of French 
historians professes for the policy which all but extirpated French 
Protestantism, a very serious one is the doubt which constantly 
suggests itself, whether the national character has not suffered 


serious damage through the persecution which deprived it of one * 


of its ingredients. With all its brilliancy, French genius has the 
defect of being too much diffused in departments and classes. 
While the nation is more capable of combined action than any 
other existing society, the men who compose it are decidedly 
wanting in individuality. Indeed, among the great names of 
France, the few who strike one as being something more than 
types of a particular order of mind have been, in nearly every 
instance, Protestants or Port-Royalists. The superior fertility of 
French Protestantism in individual power, appears even from the 
scanty evidence which the remnant of the Huguenots can furnish 
to the point. All distinctively Protestantliterature isnow religious, 
and the men whom the religious novelists portray seem to be emi- 
nently distinguished by a masculine roughness of temperament. 
Many other peculiarities which may be discerned in these tales one 
might be tempted to explain by the past history of the unhapp 
communion to which their authors are attached. They are all 
pervaded by a marked tinge of melancholy. A want of sympathy 
and harmony with the society of men, and a tendency to feed 
upon self-analysis, are also repeatedly indicated ; and the first of 
these characteristics contrasts strongly with a genuine delight 
in material nature, very unusual in Frenchmen. It is needless 
to say that they are sometimes violently polemical and aggressive, 
but they are not universally so, and the little work to which we 
have already alluded is one of the most honourable exceptions. 
Jeanne de Vaudreuil, though not one of the most exciting, is 
one of the most interesting religious tales which have fallen 
under our notice. Though almost entirely taken up with the 
delineation of emotions and phases of mind, it carries one on 
without the least fatigue tothe end. True to French life, it is a 
story, not of courtship, but of marriage. The Marquis de Vaudreuil 
is wedded to the heroine of the book almost in her childhood, 
and at first the union prospers. The Marquis is a Legitimist, 
with the political Catholicity of his order. What he likes to see 
at Church is the “ great number of auditors.” The more fervent 
faith of his wife rather pleases him ; “ he was glad to find her 
devoted to the Church which was to support the throne, and she 
to find him devoted to the throne which was to restore the 
Church.” But soon M. de Vaudreuil is provoked by the sar- 
casms of an aged man of the world to engage in a course of study 
which is to fortify his belief by teaching him its evidences. The 
result is unsatisfactory, both as respects his political and his reli- 
gious creed. He discovers that polities in France are summed 
up in “reducing to theory the facts which square with one’s 
passions, and in readily changing one’s theory when one’s 
passions require it;” that ‘religion imposes solutions much 
more unintelligible than the great problems of life which she 
attempts to solve ;” and that “we find problems different from 
those she has solved for us, objections of which she warned 
us not, and experience whose lessons she did not teach us.” 
These new opinions are for some time carefully concealed from 
Madame de Vaudreuil, but are at last betrayed by some angry 
remarks which her husband addresses to a knot of Legitimist 
ladies who are abusing the Affaires de Rome of M. de Lamen- 
nais, which had just appeared. A dark cloud of misery imme- 
diately settles down on the life of the Marquis and Madame de 
Vaudreuil ; their sympathy with each other is destroyed, and 
the writer indicates with great delicacy the way in which point 
after point of divergence discloses itself. The rest of the book is 
devoted to depicting their gradual approximation to a common 
faith, which is of course a form of Protestantism, the wife being 
attracted to it by the study of Scripture, the husband by 
a series of rougher and more chequered experiences. ‘They 
are reconciled at last, and Madame de Vaudreuil dies. Her 
death is quite unnecessary to the story, and is the weakest 
part of it; but it succeeds, and does not precede or in any way 


affect, the conversion of M. de Vaudreuil. Indeed the absti- 
nence of this writer from the ordinary tricks and contrivances of 
religious novelists is one of his (or her) principal recommendations, 
The responsibility of the catastrophe is not thrown upon any 
popular devotional work, the Pensées of Pascal being alone 
alluded to. No sect is puffed for the success of its ministrations ; 
and though the creed of | the author cannot be doubted, the words 
“ Protestant’”’ and “ Protestantism” do not once oceur. No human 
agent is summoned to help on the plot: the change of feeling is 
accomplished entirely from within. Compare this with the treat- 
ment which would have been adopted by the analogous school in 
England. Miss Sinclair would have tried to interest us b 

making two Jesuits and a pious young clergyman with blac 

whiskers quarrel violently for M.de Vaudreuil’s soul. Mrs, 
Wetherall would have converted him by a vencrable pastor with a 
Yankee phraseology anda considerable distaste for ‘‘ Episcopalian” 
ceremonies. Mrs. Margaret Maitland would have taken the 
Marquis to Scotland in the course of his travels, would have 
made him attend a Free Kirk service by the merest accident, 
and then would have sent him straight home, clothed and in 
his right mind. 

The book is not one which can be fairly illustrated by 
extracts, but it may be safely recommended to the reader. 
The English version is neatly and idiomatically executed, and 
— in no need of the pas Bo which the translator has pre- 
fixed. 


SPALDING’S JAPAN.* 


i’ the year 1852, the United States Government sent a squadron 
to Japan. One object of this expedition was to remonstrate 
with the Government of that country against the continuance 
or repetition of the cruelties inflicted on American subjects 
whom stress of weather or mercantile enterprise induced to put 
into the Japanese ports. Another object was the negotiation ofa 
coaneneiiel teeing. and the wresting the monopoly of the Japan 
trade from the Dutch. It was announced that the United States 
were resolved to open that country—to compel it to relinquish 
the exclusiveness which had kept it aloof from the commerce of 
nations. If persuasion failed to effect this aim, it was to be 
aecomplished by force. The ships carried complimentary letters 
and presents for the Emperor of Japan, and guns, shot, and shell, 
destined, on an emergency, to enforce the acceptance of the pre- 
sents. Mr. I. W. Spalding accompanied the expedition as com- 
mander’s clerk of the Mississippi flagship; and it is to this 
fortunate circumstance that the world is indebted for the publi- 
cation of a ponderous volume with a very long title, and a very 
short preface, in which the author informs us that he cannot 
retend to accuracy since he kept no journal, and that he has 
indulged in no adjectives about the ocean, because he believes 
that there has been more deliberate nonsense written upon it than 
upon any other thing in all nature. On an examination of the 
book, it will be found that the account of the author’s stay 
in Japan is composed of rough journal notes, put into the 
printer’s hands without the slightest attempt at correction 
or revision; and of a sunset in the Indian Ocean we are told 
that “it was a sight most beautiful to look upon, its whole 
bosom bathed in fiery floods, and way above, tower upon 
tower, rose in radiance and glory illuminated clouds.” The whole 
of this splendid passage, but more especially the ‘‘ way above,” 
comes with peculiar grace from a young gentleman who de- 
preeates the deliberate nonsense “ that has been written upon the 
ocean.” 

There are books which force themselves upon the publie, and 
which are as little to be refused as the presents sent from America 
to Japan. When a man has opportunities of seeing what others 
cannot see, and publishes his experiences to the world, no matter 
in what shape, bis book will be read. The account of a resi- 
dence, for instance, in St. Petersburg and Moscow, in the sum- 
mer of 1855, would be greedily bought up, even if the writer 
were the most insipid and uninteresting of all created beings— 
even though he buried his handful of grain in whole bushels 
of chaff, and though his style were (we beg Mr. Spalding’s 

ardon for using one of his pet phrases) “to triangulate” 

etween the seventh Heaven of the ‘Transcendentalists and the 
Bar-room slang of a New York hotel. This is Mr. Spalding’s 
case. He hada rare opportunity of seeing a country which is 
closed against the mass of travellers, and it matters very little in 
what way he tells his tale—it must always command attention. 
We do not believe that Mr. Spalding was aware of the 
advantages of his position, or that wilfully and knowingly he 
has abused them. He writes, as pedants at school say we all 
should write, as he speaks—his style is strictly conversational. 
He is “a gent” of the Swiveller and Chuckster school. His high- 
flown expressions—his downright platitudes—his knack of 
quoting poetry and skilfully adapting it to the subject in hand— 
his revelling in the shreds, rags, and tatters of quotations from 
Shakspeare—all these delightful peculiarities would make him 
the pride of a select circle of “* Glorious Apollos,” amongst whom 
he would be a “ Perpetual Grand.” 


* Japan, and round the World : an Account of three Visits to the Japanese 
Empire, with sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon, Singapore, China, and Loo Choo. I. W. Spalding, of the 
U.S. steam frigate, Mississippi, flagship of the Expedition. With eight 
llustrations in tint. London: pson Low and Son, 
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To prove Mr. Spalding’s title to these proud distinctions, it 
will suffice to quote a few of his sayings taken at random 
from the book. According to him, the sailors sleeping in their 
hammocks “ swing in their pendant beds in oblivious sleep.” The 
Gulf Stream is “the great liquid fortification of our coast ;” a 
bandmaster had “both of his auriculars stopped up with 
wool ;” the women of Madeira wear a cap of cloth “on the 
summit of their cranium.” At Cape Town, Mr. Spalding dis- 
covered that “the impromptu bleating of the sheep was quite 
mellifluous ;” and in Japan he is no admirer of ‘the personal 
pulchritude of the cadaverous-complexioned women.” At 
Cape Town, again, the “skins of the tiger and the lion remind 
you that you are where Afric’s sunny,” &c. The decorations 
of the grounds of the planters at the Cape are “ tasty;” the 

rtals of Macao are “ stylish.” At the Mauritius, the town of 
Port Louis was marked by “ a necklace of lights ;” the beach was 
“fringed with tall palms,” and the sun was *‘ so enchanting, that 
no one who looked upon it could keep from feeling Bernardin 
Saint Pierrish.” At Ceylon, Mr. Spalding was not allowed to 
enter a mosque, because he declined “to remove his pedal 
covering ;” and it was in that island, too, that the sight of the 
“half-clad and garmentless people of the East” caused him to 
“bless the inventor of clothing,” and to denounce the vitiated 
taste that can find nothing repulsive in an exact marble nudity. 
Apropos of the half-elad and garmentless people of the East, 
our author is impressed with the great truth that ‘dress is a 
part and parcel of a woman, and that she is never so engaging in 
appearance as when clad in Christian garments.” This sublime 
discovery is relieved by a touch of almost Cliucksterian simplicity : 
“Greek slaves, in bronze, don’t answer.” Judge, then, what 
must have been Mr. Spalding’s dismay when, at the Cape, 
he was introduced to the Kaflir chief Seyolo, whose ‘ dress con- 
sisted of a lit cigar, and a single blanket thrown round his 


rson. 

With Mr. Spalding we turn our backs upon such barbarism, 
and revert to the earlier stages of the voyage, for they con- 
tain some choice bits of style. There are donkeys at Madeira 
“which would knock Mr. Laurence Sterne’s sentimental 
blubber all in the head.” In that island, the author visited 
“the charitable hospital of the place which fronts on the grand 
plaza;” and he also looked at a prison, “ the inmates of which 
are composed of both sexes.” And finally he promenaded near 
“the Government House, where was staying as a guest the in- 
valided empress mother of Brazil, who had, with a broken consti- 
tution, gone to Madeira since to die.” We invite the reader’s 
special attention to the beautiful arrangement of the last sentence, 
which is surpassed only by the exquisite reflections which, at St. 
Helena, suggest themselves to the author’s mind at the sight of 
“the fine English soldier, as he is being drilled from company to 
battalion, not by Duke of Cambridge or Earl Cardigan, all of 
whose bravery will not make up for want of tactical knowledge, 
but by sergeants.” The touching reproach suggested in this last 
= cannot fail to move every British reader to a sense of his 

gradation. It is too bad. The “fine English soldier” prac- 
tises the goose-step at the command of ignobie sergeants, instead 
of being put through his facings by a Prince of the Blood and a 
General of Cavalry. 

Among the most amiable features of the character of persons 
of the Spalding stamp, is a deep and innate feeling for the beau- 
ties of poesy, a constant recollection of the glories of song, and 
an over-brimming, as it were, of the lyrics of the heart. In 
the China Seas, no sooner does Mr. Spalding behold the English 
ship, ily, than his mind recurs to the “ painting the Lily,” of 
which some may have heard. He parts from Madeira with the 
words of the bard :— 


Long, long, be my heart with such memories filled ; 


and the departure from St. Helena suggests some excellent 

lines, too long to copy. Disappointed in the hope of getting his 

letters, he is comforted by the following witty adaptation of some 
lines in Hudibras : 

Oh, the troubles that do espan, 

e man who will go to Japan. 

These poetical affinities are most comforting, and what is more, 
they shed a lustre on common things. What, for instance, can 
be more common than the home-sickness of a landsman, afloat on 
Christmas-day, and too sad to enjoy his dinner? It is a vulgar 
incident, and yet see what colossal proportions it assumes when 
told in those sounding phrases in which the young American 
delights. To him the day was not Christmas. No mental 
efforts could bring “back the features that joy used to wear.” 
He did not care for roast turkey ; for “how could the defunct 
gobbler, who lately bestrode our coop, now lying in very brown 
state on a festive table, ever provoke the pleasant memories!” 
If anything can console aman under cok extraordinary and 
distressing circumstances, it is the being able to surround a roast 
turkey with the poetical halo suggested by the appellation of a 
“defunct gobbler.” The sportive sadness of the term must be 
as spe: soothing to a mind like that of Mr. Spalding. 

The account of the proceedings of the American squadron in 
the Japanese waters is of course the most interesting portion of 
the work, of which it occupies one half, the remainder being 
made up of the author's experiences of the various ports where 
the squadron touched. The flotilla reached the island of Great 
‘Choo, about the end of May, 1853, and anchored in the 


roadstead of Napa, where its appearance caused great conster- 
nation among the natives, who made some futile attempts to pro- 
pitiate the strangers and induce them to depart, by offerin 
presents of meat and vegetables. Commodore Perry declin 
the presents, and refused to hold communication with shore 
boats or with subordinate functionaries. He insisted on seeing 
the chief man of the island, and that personage was at 
last induced to come on board, when he and his followers 
were regaled with a sight of the wonders of civilization, by the 
exhibition of the ship’s engine, of a looking-glass, and a watch. 
After this visit, Commodore Perry, with his officers and a strong 
escort, paid a visit to the chief man or Prince Regent, and dined 
off a variety of soups and strange-looking cakes. The drink at 
dinner was Saki, the national beverage of the Japanese. It was 
poured out from silver vessels shaped like tea-pots. The follow- 
ing is a description of its taste, in Mr. Spalding’s usual felicitous 
manner :—‘ It was pleasant to the taste, and yet the aftermath 
was bad—it had some of the godt of Champaigne—and then it 
was turnipy.” 

The principal town of Napa has about 20,000 inhabitants ; 
the houses are low, and surrounded by rude walls of coral rock. 
The streets are narrow and unpaved, but not triangular—as we 
learn from Mr. ss in another place, are those of St. 
James’ town, St. Helena. The natives were very shy; at 
the approach of the strangers all the shops were closed, 
and the people in the streets ran away. ‘The visitors were 
moreover accompanied by policemen, who followed them where- 
ever ee! went. The country around the town was well culti- 
vated, the crops being sugar-cane and rice. Architecture and 
civil and military engineering appeared to be sciences well under- 
stood by the inhabitants of Loo Choo; for at Napa there were stone 
idols eight feet high, quite well executed, causeways of stone, 
breakwaters, forts, and well-arched bridges, with neatly cut stone 
balustrading. This is all Mr.Spalding says of Loo-Choo, which 
the squadron left on the 2nd July, after a stay of about four 
weeks. On the 8th of the month the American ships entered 
the Bay of Sedo, Japan. All the ships were cleared for action, 
and thus prepared, the squadron sailed boldly up to the forts 
protecting the port-town of Jeraga. Signal guns were fired 
inland, anda number of long sharp-built boats of pine, fastened 
with copper, and ornamented at the prow with a black tassel, 
surrounded the ships. The officers seated in these boats were 
provided with letters in French and Dutch, warning the strangers 
that if they anchored they did so at their peril. Upon this 
the American ships did anchor, and Commodore Perry, 
in his turn, warned the Japanese that if they formed 
a cordon of boats round the ships, as they proposed to do, they 
did so at their peril. The Japanese magistrates did all in their 
power to pursuade the Americans to go to Nangasiki, the port 
and island set apart for trading foreigners. All their remon- 
strances were in vain, and the stranger ships, instead of going 
away, stood up the straits, and by slow degrees proceeded in the 
direction of Jeddo; and thus closely pressed, the Japanese au- 
thorities consented to accept the American commodore’s creden- 
tials and letters to their Emperor. These letters were there- 
upon delivered with great pomp and circumstance, every item 
of which is faithfully described by Mr. Spalding. They 
contained remonstrances against the ill-treatment of American 
citizens, and proposals for the conclusion of a commercial treaty. 
After the delivery of the letters, the squadron left for the China 
seas, with a promise to return next spring for an answer. On 
their return in March, 1834, it was found thatthe former Emperor 
was dead, and that another had succeeded him. This circum- 
stance was alleged as an excuse for putting off the negotiations. 
After some further delay, however, Japanese commissioners 
were appointed, mectings were held, and a commercial treaty 
drawn up, signed, and, in due course ratified; presents were prof- 
fered and accepted on either side; and the squadron, completing 
its circuit round the world, returned to America. 

Mr. Spalding, who throughout the expedition appears to have 
been in opposition, takes a very gloomy view of the results of 
the mission. The prospects of trade he describes as a ‘‘ mere 
myth.” The Japanese sell everything they can, and take 
nothing in return. “They are a an of be wants, and no 
luxuries.” He expresses the deliberate opinion—and we be- 
lieve he may safely be taken as an authority on the subject— 
“that any clipper ship that would go to Japan with the 
hopes of a profitable venture, would rot at her anchors before 
she disposed of her cargo, or got anything profitable in return.” 

There are two romantic episodes recorded in Mr. Spalding’s 
book. The first is the story of a military mandarin of high rank, 
who followed the ships from place to place, for the purpose of 
obtaining knowledge forbidden to the subjects of the Empire. 
He succeeded in slipping, into the hands of the American officers 
a letter expressing his wish for information. The questions put 
by this man show a high de of cultivation; and the anxious 
desire for knowledge they evince is almost painful to contemplate, 
We transcribe some of them :— 


Where is the Island of Bovin, and who lives there ? 

Tell me the names of some great countries ? 

What are the advantages of the steam-gun ? 

Give me a ~_— for making percussion caps ? 

Simoda on the horizon from the North pole in what degree? And in what 
degree to the East from London? 


These questions remain unanswered. The questioner was ar- 
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rested, and was never again heard of. According to the law of 
Japan, he was guilty of a capital crime. ; 

The other episode is the history of two young mandarins, who 
slipped a letter into Mr. Spalding’s =, expressing their 
strong desire to accompany the expedition back to America. 
Before an answer could be returned, they came by night on 
board one of the ships, but were immediately sent back, and 
landed, it was thought, at a point where they would not be liable 
to observation. They were arrested, however, and confined in 
a cage, through the bars of which they passed the following 
most touching letter to the Americans :— 

When a hero fails in his yoann, his acts are then regarded as those of a 
villain anda robber. In public have we been seized and pinioned, and darkly 
imprisoned for many days; the village elders and head men treat us disdain- 
fully, their oppressions being grievous indeed ; therefore, looking up while yet 
we have nothing wherewith to reproach ourselves, it must now be seen 
whether a hero will prove himself to be one indeed. 

Regarding the liberty of going through the sixty states (of Japan) as not 
enough for our desires, we wished to make the circuit of the five great conti- 
nents; this was our hearts’ wish for a long time. Suddenly our plans are 
defeated, and we find ourselves in a half-sized house—where eating, resting, 
and sleeping, are difficult; nor can we find our exit from this place. Weeping 
we seom as fools—laughing, as rogues. Alas for rest! Silent we can only be. 

Isaat Koopa. 
Kwansvucur 


We are sorry to learn that they were taken to Jeddo for deca- 
pitation ; and with this melancho “ae ng we take our leave of 
a book which, in spite of its author's senseless affectation and 
conceit, is not undeserving of the attention which it is sure to 
receive. 


MEMOIRES DE LA BARONNE D’OBERKIRCH.* 


HE Baroness of Oberkirch, a lady of quality, born and mar- 
ried in Alsace, was, on her visits to Paris in the years pre- 
ceding 1789, in the habit of frequenting the highest society of 
the capital. One portion of these Memoirs accordingly belongs 
to the class of those numerous records which, as it has often been 
said, contain the best excuse for the Revolution. The worthless 
herd of princes and nobles, who were soon to be swept away by 
a fiercer rabble, appear as contemptible in Madame d’Oberkirch’s 
journals as in all other contemporary narratives. No additional 
evidence is required for the purpose of forming an historical 
appreciation of the most frivolous, corrupt, and incurable state of 
society which has existed since the fall of the Byzantine Empire. 
As a mere picture, however, of fashionable life, the Parisian 
section of the book may attract many readers. In real life 
it is possible that dukes and marquises may have occupations, 
anxieties, and difficulties, like those who have the honour to be 
their fellow creatures; but in fiction, and in the lighter class of 
memoirs, they pass like figures in a pageant, brilliant with 
unbroken prosperity, and proud of a supremacy universally recog- 
nised. Even cultivated minds, in their more indolent moods, 
look with a passing satisfaction on the ornamental lilies of the 
field, which seem neither to toil nor to spin. 

To produce the effect at which this species of literature aims, 
it is necessary that the writer should be impressed with a genuine 
belief in worldly distinctions. Madame d’Oberkirch very natu- 
rally entertained the faith in birth and station which became her 
position. Her provincial education, and perhaps her native good 
sense, preserved her from any sympathy with the shallow and 
inconsistent liberalism with which so many French nobles 
attempted to season the vapidity of their existence. The only 
princes who fail to attract her admiration are those who were 
suspected of popular opinions. The Duke of Orleans gave 
abundant provocation to scandal and to censure; but even 
the Count de Provence finds little favour in the eyes of our 
authoress. Madame de Staél is criticized with a severity pro- 
voked more by her origin than by her defects. What could be 
expected from the daughter of the reforming Genevese banker ? 
“ M. Necker is detested,” writes the Baroness in 1786—“ he has 
done so much mischief with his system.” 

Any injustice, however, done to liberals or parvenus finds a 
compensation in the enlarged tolerance with which the little errors 
of right-minded princes are regarded. Madame d’Oberkirch was 
an intimate friend of the Duchess of Bourbon, and repeats the 
story of that princess’s adventure with the chivalrous Count 
d’Artois. Le prince est étourdi, chacun le sait—such is the 
apologetic preface to the narrative. The Count was requested by 
his mistress, Madame de Canilhac, at a masked ball at the 
Opera, to insult the Duchess. He accordingly went up to her, 
spoke to her in an insolent manner, ef prononga les mots les 
plus incroyables. The lady tore off his mask. The chivalrous 

»rince struck her in the face, breaking her mask ; and afterwards 
sr in the sympathizing society which he frequented, of his 
gallant achievement. ‘The Count d’ Artois,” says our authoress 
in conclusion, “ is nevertheless a charming prince, full of admirable 
qualities, of honour, of nobleness ; but in this instance he was led 
astray—il fut égaré.” In her own conduct Madame d’Oberkirch 
appears to have been so unfashionably correct that she thinks it 
necessary to defend herself against the charge of prudery, on the 
ground that she is a Protestant. Nous autres Protestants, on nous 
aceuse de rigidité. C’est que nous sommes convaincus que le bonheur 
de la vie est dans Vinterieur, dans la précieuse conservation des 
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lois d'honneur et de la sainteté du mariage. Nous sommes 
moins amiables peut étre, mais nous sommes plus surs. Yet this 
scrupulous puritan can find no stronger term for the abominable 
profligacy of Louis XV. in his old age than les malheureuses 
derniéres années d'un roi si bon, égaré par de perfides conseils, 
The anonymous counsellors of dissipated potentates have much 
to answer for. Kings never abandon themselves to improper 
courses except under bad advice. It is difficult to ascertain who 
advised Louis to associate with Madame du Barri and her nume- 
rous colleagues; but probably Heliogabalus was, in his time, un 
empereur si bon, égaré par de perfides conseils. 

Readers who are still unsatisfied with the light which previous 
publications have thrown on one of the least edifying — of 
modern history, may find the Cardinal of Rohan, Cagliostro, 
Mesmerism, and Anglo-mania once more treated of in these 
Memoirs. The Baroness altogether disapproves of the passion 
which had arisen for imitating the manners and dress of the 
English. Gentlemen had even begun to walk in the Tuileries 
without swords, like mere citizens of a civilized country. At a 
party for children, a little boy of six years old was seen in the 
exact costume which Mr. Weller long afterwards devised for his 
grandson. The other children naturally asked the poor victim 
of Anglo-mania whether he was a gentleman born. The dress 
consisted in a blue frock coat, breeches, top-boots, and a flaxen 
coachman’s wig. Not less absurd, but to courtly eyes the summit 
of human accomplishment, was the epigrammatic smartness which 
custom prescribed to princes and to those who were admitted to 
their presence. The Dauphiness Marie Antoinette was received 
at Strasburg with a German harangue ; but she interrupted the 
speaker by telling him that she had forgotten every language but 
French. The spectators felt or affected a delight which was pro- 
bably increased by the knowledge that the repartee and its occa- 
sion had been arranged beforehand. The same princess, as 
Queen, gives the Grand Duchess of Russia a fan, containing an 
eyeglass, and receives an assurance that the gift will be valued 
* because I shall be able to see your Majesty better.” It is not 
surprising that theatres divided with the Court the interest and 
admiration of society ; for Beaumarchais’ dialogue was still more 
smartly composed than the every-day language of royal person- 
ages, and the actors probably delivered it with a better grace, 

e insane etiquette of Versailles is well illustrated by an anecdote 
of the royalist saint and heroine, the Duchess of ener ‘as 
she appeared at the age of seven and a half. ‘I could not help,” 
says the Baroness, “telling her that she was grown and impeoves.” 
The little princess looked indignant—svn regard si fier s’anima, 
ses traits se contractérent; and she replied, “I am delighted, 
madam, that you think me so; but I am astonished at your say- 
ing so.” Afterwards, however, she allowed the offender, to kiss 
her hand—C'était bien la petite-fille de Marie-Thérése. Mis- 
fortune, prison, and exile afterwards did little to counteract so 
monstrous a system of education. The ill-bred and conceited 
child became the most narrow, bigoted, obstinate, and cruel of 
old women. Though delighted with the Restoration, the Duchess 
of Angouléme was always astonished if the French nation ven- 
tured to express any opinion in the presence of royalty. 

There is more novelty in another portion of the Memoirs which 
relates to provincial life in Alsace, and in the neighbouring 
German districts. Madame d’Oberkirch was daughter of the 
Baron of Waldner-Freundstein, who was head of his house, 
though a younger brother. One of her uncles, a lieutenant- 
general in the service of France, wore the higher title of Count. 
Among her immediate connexions were the families of Berck- 
heim, Wurmser, Rathsamhausen, and Glaubitz, all famous and 
important in the province, but for the most part unknown to 
history. The Wurmser, however, who was afterwards defeated 
by Bonaparte in his first Italian campaign, was a member of 
the Alsatian house. ‘The family of Glaubitz is chiefly remarkable 
for an ingenious fiction devised to account for the evidently 
Sclavonic termination of its name. An ancestor, according to 
the Baroness, having occasion, in the second Crusade, to slay a 
defeated infidel, accompanied the final thrust of his dagger with 
the pointed remark, Glaub itzt—“ Believe now;” but this is an 
anecdote which need not be implicitly credited. 

Those who are curious in the genealogies of the German sub- 
jects of the French monarchy may consult the Memoirs with 
advantage. The authoress confesses that she takes a peculiar 
interest in the annals of the province, which she seems to mee 
with the pedigrees of the nobility—Je crois d’ailleurs cette étu 
salutaire. Lorsqu’on est bien convaineu de Villustration de 
ses peres, on rougirait de faire moins qu’cux—on sent en soi 
un noble désir de les imiter et de s’clever & leur hauteur— 
Noblesse oblige. Among the hundreds who have given the same 
excuse for their paul pride of birth, perhaps not one ever 
took the trouble to consider whether he had the smallest inten- 
tion of imitating his ancestors, or whether his ancestors were 
in fact more virtuous than the rest of the world. The descendants 
of Charles II.’s mistresses, the descendants of Louis X1V.’s 
mistresses, the descendants of Pope Alexander VI., were all 
a of their rank; but they could scarcely appeal, like the 

onest barons of Glaubitz, to the traditional cntilleine of the 
founders of their respective families. 

After all, it is natural that members of an aristocracy should 
assume that they are morally as well as socially superior to the 
herd of mankind. Kings can do no wrong—feucal magnates 
only do a little wrong. Noblesse oblige—their nobility compels 
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them to think highly of themselves. On the Continent before 
the Revolution, as in England up to the present time, patrician 
merit met with its reward in the form of numerous facilities for 
an agreeable life. The head of the family had his hereditary 
lands, and probably a commission as colonel or brigadier in the 
army. Our Baroness’s father had been colonel-commandant of 
the regiment of Bouillon, and was Commander of the Order of 
St. John. One of his brothers, Louis, Commander of the Teu- 
tonic Order, succeeded him in the command of his regiment, 
which he afterwards exchanged for the coloneley of the Royal- 
Suedois. Another brother, Dagobert Count de Waldner, was 
lieutenant-general in the French army, and proprietary colonel 
of a Swiss regiment which bore his name. As second colonel, he 
had commanded itat the battle of Rosbach, ov, par parenthése, says 
our authoress, coolly disposing of her remaining uncles, plusieurs 
de ses freres furent tués. If these superfluous brothers had 
survived, they would probably have found some military sinecure 
either in France or in Germany. ‘The nobility of Alsace had the 

eculiar advantage of an amphibious position as subjects of the 

rench monarchy, and at the same time, in many instances, 
feudatories of the Roman Empire. The Baron Waldner, 
though a French officer and subject, belonged to the Immediate 
Nobility, or tenants in capite, of the Circle of Swabia—his family 
was stifts-fahig, eligible to the German Chapters—and his 
daughter became, as a child, canoness of the Protestant founda- 
tion of Quedlengburg. with the title of Countess. The barons of 
the Empire shared with the counts and princes the exclusive right 
of succession to the highest ecclesiastical dignities. When a friend 
and neighbour of the Waldner family, Baron de Wagen, became 
Prince Bishop of Basle, the Countess Henrietta, afterwards Madame 
d’Oberkirch, thought it strange that a German potentate shoulddo 
homage to the German Emperor—Par combicn de liens ce pays 
tient encore a V'étranger. It seems stranger that the Canoness 
should consider her own nation and language as alien. The con- 
fusion of nationalities and allegiance on the Eastern frontier 
tended greatly to promote the political power of France. The 
numerous foreign regiments in the service of the Crown furnished 
means of winning over noble and princely families in all the 
neighbouring States. Royal Darmstadt, Royal Allemand, Royal 
Deux-Ponts, were designations which showed the wide range of 
Bourbon influence. The proprietorship of one of these regiments 
was a cheap retaining-fee for the son or brother of some Rhenish 
potentate. 

The Countess Henrietta was destined to become familiar with 
society even higher than that to which she was born. In the 
eo Dae he of Upper Alsace, on the borders of Lorraine 
and Franche Comté, was the county of Miimpelgard, forming a 
part of the territories of the ducal house of Wurtemberg. In 
1769, Duke Frederick Eugene, a brother of the reigning 
Duke, came to reside at the castle of Miimpelgard ; or, according 
to the French corruption used in the Memoirs, Montbéliard. 
Madame d’Oberkirch assures her readers that the beneficence of 
the new residents spread riches, abundance, and perfect con- 
tentment among their subjects. It may be objected that the 
ry of Miimpelgard were in no sense subject to the brother 
of their prince ; and that, on the occasion of a visit from the 
reigning Duke, the contented people presented a long statement 
of grievances, which was received with a paternal condescension 
and goodness, characteristic, according to the uniform tenor of 
these Memoirs, of all persons of elevated rank. But whatever 
may have been the condition of the happy peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, the palace of Montbéliard was a pleasant place. 
Duke Frederick had served in the Prussian army, and married a 
ag of Brandenburg-Schwedt, niece to the king. The 

amily of Wurtemberg were Roman Catholics, but Frederick 
the Great had given orders that the numerous children of his 
niece should be educated in the faith of their mother. The 
princely houses of Germany, as it is known, often divide them- 
selves between the rival creeds, with a view to matrimonial alli- 
ances with the great courts of Europe. Some of the princesses 
of Montbéliard were obliged to change their religion at the time 
of their marriage ; but the greater number of Duke Frederick’s 
descendants still adhere to the Lutheran Confession. 

The Baron Waldner and his daughter, then aged fifteen, soon 
became intimate with their princely neighbours. The Countess 
Henrietta formed a close friendship with the Princess Dorothea, 
who was five years younger than herself. On their first meeting, 
the courtly baron had been shocked by the cireumstance that the 
little princess, in defiance of etiquette, welcomed her young guest 
with a kiss. Duke Frederick amiably assured his Visitor that 
there was no reason for alarm, as Montb¢liard was not Versailles. 
It was, indeed, not Versailles. ‘The petty cadet of Wurtem- 
berg was not the King of France; but in the course of the 
eighteenth century, every little potentate in Germany had 
attempted to ape the magnificence, and had adopted the pompous 
etiquette of Louis XIV. and his successors. In all parts of the 
country, palaces, utterly disproportioned to the importance of 
their former owners, recal, as at Manheim, at Wurzburg, at 
Aschaffenburg, the general desire to rival the glories of Versailles. 
Even in the little county of Miimpelgard, Duke Frederick, who 
possessed, at most, an apanage from the ducal domains, built two 
additional palaces. One of them, called Etupes, is described by 
the friend of the family as adorned with all the decorations re- 
quired by the taste of the time. There were Chinese bridges, 
and grottoes with stalactites, and a dairy with porcelain vessels, 


and an arch of triumph dedicated to Frederick the Great, and 
one of the finest orangeries in Germany. In these pleasant 
abodes there seems to have been a constant succession of revels 
and festivals, often in honour of some travelling potentate. 
The ordinary household of the Prince was established on a royal 
footing, with noble almoners and masters of the household. It 
is difficult to understand how expenses of this kind were met in 
perhaps two or three hundred contemporaneous Courts of equal 
or greater importance. Even in England, the younger branches 
of great families are forced to dispense with some of the costlier 
superfluities of life. 

Six or seven years after her first introduction to the Court 
of Miimpelgard, the Countess Henrietta of Waldner became 
Baroness of Oberkirch. Baron Siegfried of Oberkirch was an 
Alsatian, like herself, of ancient family, who had served in the 
regiment of Royal Deux-Ponts, and obtained the French Pro- 
testant Order of Military Merit. All parties concerned were satis- 
fied in their turns with the match—ce mariage, qui convint tout 
de suite & mon pere, me plut bientét & moi: but the satisfaction 
of the bride was soon almost lost in sympathy for the more 
important nuptials of her friend Dorothea. The young princess 
also was on the eve of marriage, and she confided to her dear 
Lanéle, a pet name for the Baroness, sa joie craintive et le com- 
bat dont son ceur était le champ de bataille. One thing only she 
could not confide—the name of her future husband—which had 
as yet not been communicated to herself. After a time it appeared 
that the hereditary Prince of Darmstadt was the proper object 
of the timid joy and the internal combat. Lanéle left the 
princess to attend her own marriage ceremony, when she wore a 
gown of point-de-Venise over a petticoat of dauphine blanche. 
It is satisfactory to know that the bridegroom’s coat of bleu de 
roi clair, embroidered with gold, won from all opinions as golden 
as its lacee—emporta tous les suffrages. 

Soon afterwards stirring news came from Montbéliard—the 
joie craintive had found a worthier object than the petty heir of 
Darmstadt. There was a question of a marriage beyond all 
hopes, la plus haute place del Europe, aprés la reine de France 
certainement. The Grand Duke Paui had become the suitor, and 
of course the successful suitor, for the hand of the young princess. 
Her great-uncle, Prince Henry of Prussia, had shortly before 
visited St. Petersburg, at the time when the Grand Duke’s first 
wife, a princess of Darmstadt, suddenly died. The Empress 
Catherine was inconsolable, until Prince Henry suggested to 
her the name of his beautiful niece. It has generally been the 
policy of Russia to form alliances with the petty courts of Ger- 
many; and the Princess Dorothea was at once chosen to fill the 
vacant post. Her existing engagement presented little difficulty. 
The hereditary Prince of Darmstadt fortunately happened to pay 
a visit to Potsdam, so that Frederick had an ey npn d of per- 
sonally explaining the necessity of withdrawing his claims. The 
great king, says our historian, effected us purpose with his 
accustomed success, ‘ without humiliating or hurting the young 
prince.” The bride naturally shared in the joy which this aus- 
picious event diffused through her august family. ‘ I am sorry,” 
she said, “to part with you all, but no princess was ever so much 
delighted—je suis la plus enchantée des princesses de Vunivers.” 
There were some drawbacks, it was true, in addition to the sepa- 
ration from her friends. She had to part both with her name 
and with her religion, on her baptism as the orthodox Maria. 
“She must,” says her friend, with touching melancholy, “ have 
been sensibly affected, so attached as she was to our holy faith, 
so pious, so strictly devoted to her duties.” The marriage in 
fact turned out happily. Paul, notwithstanding his eccentricities, 
was deficient neither in capacity nor in good feeling ; and it was 
not until twenty years later that his accession to the throne led 
to the complications which terminated in his murder. The 
letters of the Grand Duchess to her friend Zanéle are the plea- 
santest portions of the book—simple, womanly, and affectionate. 
The future Empress writes of her own children, Alexander and 
Constantine, of her friend’s child, and of her husband, as natu- 
rally and sincerely as if she had never seen Catherine, nor 
jer Bowen complimentary epigrams with the Queen and the 
princes at Versailles. 

From this time the house of Miimpelgard seems to have grown 
in greatness. One day a visitor suddenly arrived in the person 
of the Emperor Joseph IT., te demand for his nephew and heir, 
the Archduke Francis, the hand of the Princess Elizabeth. In 
this instance also, the bride necessarily changed her religion for 
that which belonged to the future chief of the holy Roman 
Empire. The archduchess unfortunately did not live to share 
the imperial crown. It is from the fourth marriage of Francis 
that the present head of the House of Hapsburg is descended. 
The Memoirs close with the outbreak of revolutionary dis- 
turbances in the neighbourhood of Montbéliard ; and a few years 
later the progress of the French arms drove its occupants to seek 
shelter beyond the Rhine. At the treaty of Luneville, the left 
bank was detached from the empire to which it had belonged for a 
thousand years ; and at the present moment the ancient county 
forms a portion of the department; of the Doubs. In 1815, 
vigorous attempts were made by the German Courts to recover 
Miimpelgard, if not Alsace, from the conquering State which was 
at last prostrate at their feet; but the magnanimity or policy of 
Alexander induced him to oppose Austria and Prussia, and the 
Duke of Wellington gave a decisive voice in favour of France. 

In the mean time, the fortunes of Duke Frederick and his 
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family were in the ascendant. In 1793, he became, by the death 
of two elder brothers, chief of his family ; and his son Frederick, 
as Duke of Wurtemberg, was amply compensated at the peace of 
Luneville for his losses on the left bank of the Rhine. The cir- 
cumstances of the time afforded an of which almost 
all the German princes eagerly availed themselves, of extending 
their power. It had been controlled, from time immemorial, by 
the Emperor from above—by the Estates, who possessed the 
exclusive right of taxation, from below—and indirectly by the 
Immediate Nobility, whose territories were everywhere inter- 
mixed with those of their more powerful neighbours. The Con- 
federation of the Rhine furnished the means of removing all 
these difficulties. The Roman Empire was dissolved, the old 
constitutions ceased to exist, and the nobility were mediatized. 
The Duke of Wurtemberg, though a son-in-law of George III., 
distinguished himself even among his princely contemporaries by 
sycophancy to Napoleon, and by tyranny towards his subjects. 
He accepted from his patron the title of king, and married his 
daughter to Jerome Bonaparte. When the allies were defeated 
at Dresden in 1813, he ordered Te Deums to be celebrated for 
the triumph of France over Germany, and issued a decree that 
political offenders who might utter treason against the French 
cause should be deprived of the assistance of advocates at their 
trial. If the King’s conduct was founded on calculation, his 
policy was justified by the event. Napoleon would never have 
forgiven desertion, but Metternich allowed all the princes of the 
French party to join the victorious allies ; and Wurtemberg was 
one of the first to receive a guarantee against loss of territory. 
Frederick died in 1816, leaving his crown to the present king, 
who had married his own cousin, the Grand Duchess Catherine. 

The Empress Maria Feodorowna survived Paul and Alexander, 
who always treated her with the utmost deference. On a visit 
to the arsenal at Lyons, in company with Paul and with Madame 
d’Oberkirch, she had expressed a playful hope that the arms 
which she saw would never be turned against her adopted country 
by the gallant and amiable French. After eight-and-twenty 
years, however, the most polite of nations returned the visit, 
When Napoleon crossed the Niemen—and still more earnestly, 
after the capture of Moscow—the Dowager Empress, in common 
with her son Constantine, urged upon Alexander the necessity of 
submission. It was not until the French retreat had com- 
meuced that she began to triumph in the anticipation that not 
an enemy would recross the Rhine. 

Madame dOberkirch died in 1803. Her Memoirs were 
published by her grandson, the Count de Montbrison, with an 
appropriate dedication to the Emperor Nicholas, as the son of 
Tasetees of Wurtemberg. The Count expresses a hope, which 
at present seems remote from realization, that France, once 
honoured by the gracious approbation of the heir of Russia, may 
flourish under the principles of which his son was so distinguished 
a champion. It is evident that the editor has inherited the 
opinions which well became his clever and observant ancestress. 


CHEVREUL ON FACT AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


MONG the philosophic chemists of this century M. Chevreul 
holds a distinguished place. His Recherches sur les Corps 
Gras @ Origine Animale (1823) and his Considérations Générales 
sur l’ Analyse Organique (1824), although now distanced by the 
rapid advance of science, are still consulted with profit, and cited 
with respect by men eminent both in the speculative and prac- 
tical departments of chemistry. His work on Colours has made 
his name even popular, for it has been studied with admiration 
by a public larger than the special public of scientific men. A 
new work by such a man, and on a subject of rery general interest, 
will be certain to command attention ; and we hasten therefore to 
report on it, in order to prevent the reader’s disappointment, 
should he be eager to peruse the book on the strength of the 
author’s name. > 

These Lettres & M. Villemain consist of eleven letters, preceded 
by a feeble Academic Discourse, a letter to the Industrial So- 
ciety of Angers, and a note from M. Villemain. In the Letters, 
M. Chevreul undertakes to expound certain ideas on Method 
which will be found in his unpublished work, De l’ Abstraction con- 
sidérée corume élément des connaissances humaines, whenever 
that Organon shall appear. Hitherto, he has refused to 
publish this important work, fearing lest the public should 
refuse to listen to him if he once quit the particular line in which 
his reputation has been made. is fear may not be without 
foundation ; nevertheless, we cannot help thinking he would 
have acted more pity in braving the indifference or scep- 
ticism of the world than in disappointing his admirers, and giving 
the public just grounds for suspicion by such a feeble volume as 
the one now lying before us. Better to have risked the book 
than to have prattled thus about it. 

Weare not greatly struck with what these Letters communicate 
respecting the inedited work. The author's definition of Fact, upon 
which he lays great stress, seems to us far from satisfactory, but 
we quite agree with him that the confusion which exists in 
scientific treatises, no less than in popular language, respecting 
the real nature of Fact, is fertile in error. N othing at first 


* Lettres & M. Villemain sur la Méthode en général et sur la Definition 
du mot Fait. Par M. E. Cheyreul. Paris, 1856, 


seems simpler than to determine what constitutes a fact, 
Nothing, however, is often more abstruse. The Fact is the whole 
truth, and, consequently, is frequently excessively complex. “TI 
am cold,” “ Iam mortal,” “ the earth revolves round the sun,” are 
facts, varying in degrees of complexity—the first being direct, 
and immediately known; the second being indirect, and me. 
diately known; the third being the result of a long and compli. 
cated chain of inferences. Every one practically-acquainted with 
a science is aware how very delusive are the simple-seeming facts, 
how difficult it is to keep clearly in view the point of separation 
where fact ceases and inference Lesion, and how gee we all are 
to take what is only inferential as equally valid with what is 
directly certain. Thus in Clairvoyance, Spirit Rapping, and 
Table Turning (to allude only to popular delusions), how many 
“ well-attested facts” are confidently cited by persons who fail to 
perceive that these “ facts” are bundles of fact and hypothesis! 
Thus also it is that every absurd doctrine has abundance of 
“ facts” to support it ; whereas, facts — truths, no absurd 
doctrine can really claim them—a doctrine being only a logical 
formula expressing the meaning of the facts. 

So little is the inferential nature of almost every “ fact” under- 
stood by the public, that we constantly hear men gravely offer per- 
sonal respectability as a guarantee for scientific accuracy. The 
Frenchman assured his friend that the earth did turn round 
the sun, ma parole d’honneur! and persons “ of the highest 
integrity” vouch for the facts of clairvoyance and table-turning, 
not recognising the immense difficulty of ascertaining the facts. A 
table turns—that isa fact. The cause of its turning is not ob- 
vious; nevertheless “respectable witnesses” vouch for the fact 
that it turns “‘mere/y by two or three persons placing their 
hands on the table without pressure.” Here ignorance flies to 
hypothesis for explanation, and calls its hypothesis a fact, when 
in truth the only ascertained fact is that the table has changed 
its position, though the cause of the change is not obvious. 

So little of direct fact is there in what appear to be the 
simplest cases, that any mind, investigating the subject closely, 
will perceive that by far the larger proportion of every so-called 
fact is inferential. Take a simple case. The streets are sloppy, 
and on stepping from our house to the pavement, we' say, 
“Tt has rained.” This is no fact, but an inference. The fact 
merely is that the streets are wet. Unless we have stood under the 
rain, or seen it pattering down, we have only a well-grounded 
inference to justify our assertion that “it has rained.” The wet 
streets, the dripping umbrellas, the running spouts, the swollen 
gutters, are all facts which give the inference fresh assurance, 
because they are facts which have on former occasions been 
noticed as concomitants of rain; but in strict language, the fact 
“it has rained,” is and must always be an inference. 

M. Chevreul appears to us only partially to have seen the real 
difficulty of rightly estimating a fact. His definition is defective ; 
he actually accepts the ordinary definition—namely, “ A fact is 
that which is, which has been, or which will be,” and thinks it 
only needs development to make it perfect. We deem it 
vicious ab initio. In the development which he suggests, there 
are several points of importance, but they by no means rectify 
the original mistake of confounding fact with inference. Glancing 
at Physics, he finds Matter to be identical with certain properties 
—extension, impenctrability, weight, solidity, &c.; and the study 
of these general properties constitutes the science of Physics. 
Chemistry studies these general properties in more special forms, 
reducing matter to types, every one of which is defined by an 
assemblage of properties belonging to it alone. Now a fact, 
he says, being the expression of * that which is, or that which has 
been,” we cannot refuse to admit that the properties of matter 
are facts; and farther, inasmuch as these properties are abstrac- 
tions, the conclusion is inevitable, that a fact is an abstraction. 
This is the result to which his theorizing has conducted him— 
this is the definition which is to be the basis of his great work. 
Difficult and delicate as the task is of producing an adequate defi- 
nition of fact, we think few readers will compliment M. Chevreul 
on the success of his attempt. 

On the question of Method, he is more successful, although 
touching it in a fragmentary style. The letter on Analysis and 
Synthesis is excellent throughout. In it he refutes the very 
popular prejudice in favour of Synthesis as the more philosophic, 
the more potent, the more creative process. In the jargon 
of the day, analysis is spoken of as “cold,” “mechanical,” the 
process of “ isiferior minds.” We are not told that synthesis is 
“thot,” but in all other respects it is supposed to be superior to 
analysis—it is that which distinguishes “ creative genius.” Every 
reader must remember pages of rhetorical nonsense on this 
theme. Many may have been rather captivated by the classifi- 
cation of epochs into the analytical and synthetical. But such 
classifications are essentially false. All knowledge, all inven- 
tion, presupposes analysis. The imperfection of our minds 
prevents our knowing anything by immediate intuition. 
Divide et impera. Not only does invention presuppose 
analysis, but any new analysis presupposes great invention in 
the analyst—as the rhetoricians who are magniloquent upon 
synthesis would know, if they knew what they were talk- 
ing about. When once the analysis has been made, it can be 
made again with ease; just as a synthesis once made can 
with ease be repeated. But an analytical discovery taxes the 
imagination quite as much as a synthetical discovery. When itis 
said that a particular epoch is synthetical, and that that is its glory, 
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ropositions be meant—either that in such an epoch 
poe had or tee its office, and nothing remained for Ot to 
perform (which is absurd), or else, that owing to the activity of 
analysis, a vast quantity of new material been prepared 
ready for synthetical combination. But this is not to glorify 
one S thed the expense of the other. Every true synthesis 
must be preceded by an analysis; if the man who makes the 
analysis | a not himself make the synthesis, one of his con- 
temporaries is certain to do it for him. The two methods are 


We have, in these few sentences, given the spirit of M. Chev- 
reul’s remarks, which are too long for extract; and here we 
must close our notice of a book which, though not without merit, 
is very much beneath the deserved reputation of the author. 


TWENTY THOUSAND A-YEAR* 


HOSE who were familiar with the French newspapers five 

years ago must well remember the Constitutionnel, and its 
leading articles signed Louis Véron. Even to the most indifferent 
holiday-maker, M. Véron was something more than aname. In 
every print-shop were to be seen caricatures of a short fat figure, 
with turned-up nose and a greedy mouth—reminding one irre- 
sistibly of Mr. Carlyle’s portrait of Cagliostro—generally busily 
engaged with a pestle and mortar, and glancing complacently at 
the gallipots which ornamented the scene of his labours. Since 
those days, we have had time to forget the details of M. Véron’s 
Constitutionnel lucubrations, but their general tone is still fresh 
in our recollection, and is indissolubly associated with the carica- 
ture. They were stuffed with the sort of commonplace good 
advice which we could easily imagine to proceed from an 
apothecary, rangé with Be and connexions, to the patients 
mg hot blood or wild blood had brought to his surgery. 
What were M. Véron’s principles, it was not easy to discover. 
All that we can say of them is, that, like Farmer Jones’s advice 


to his son,— 
In the main, we understood 
’Twas good advice, and meant, My son, be good. 

Since that time, ‘‘ Le Docteur L. Veron,” as he delights to style 
himself, has become, if not more widely, at least more per- 
sonally known. He has depicted himself to the world in the 
Mémoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris, and has been depicted in 
the very much more een, and probably not less truth- 
ful, Mémoires de Bilboquet. owever much the engagin 
frankness with which M. Véron unveils his life, and with whic 
his friends have embalmed it, may have added to our information, 
it has not superseded one of our former associations. The Bour- 
geois de Paris and Bilboquet are just the persons who would have 
written the leading articles, and suggested the caricatures which 
first introduced us to M. Louis Véron. They all unite in 
depicting the same blunt, heavy, not ill-natured, and most 
multifarious hunter of the good things of this life—the same 
feaster upon feasts of fat things, of wine upon the lees well 
refined. Though his figure may not suggest diminutives, and 
though yebstly he is rarely long esurient, few persons 
better fulfil some of the conditions which Juvenal and Johnson 
have made so familiar. hetor and medicus he has been by 
profession, and if his times disqualify him for the practice 
of magic, and his embonpoint for rope-dancing, he has certainly 
seen a good deal of this world, and would, we should imagine, 
have no objection to make an equally good thing of the other. 
A physician, the proprietor of a wal gnows and much-puffed 
medicine, and manager of the opera—founder of a review and 
editor of a newspaper—M. Véron has, as he says of himself, 

ed his life behind the scenes. Upon this foundation he 

lately resolved to build a reputation for authorship. His 
Mémoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris have probably overtaxed the 
patience of many of our readers. His present performance is, 
we believe, his first appearance as a novelist. We are afraid 
that there is but little chance of its being his last. In the 
Mémoires de Bilboquet may be read a singular account of 
the machinery by which a book may be driven through ten edi- 
tions in a few days. How far these tactics really were adopted 
by M. Véron, we are of course unable to say; but if the pre- 
sent work ever reaches a second edition, it must be by some 
such means. A more scandalous catchpenny we never saw. It 
was announced with all the pomp of extra-large capitals, and pur- 
chasers were begged to give their orders early, inasmuch as the 
book would have wa grand succés de curiosité—M. Véron 
being determined to dévoiler franchement a great many things 
which he could not divulge in his own proper person, but whic 
his course of life had brought before him. Bach as it is, the 
novel is now before us. It consists of two shabby and very thin 
volumes, which might be printed in one with the greatest ease. 
In one of the pages which appeared to us remarkably full, there 
were Just 123 words—in another, 99. Almost every sentence is 
printed as a separate paragraph, and a large blank space is left 
after it, in order to give the reader time to recover from the 
effect of the announcement. For example, vol. i. p. 1, is, as 

wyers would say, in the words and figures following :—- 

I.—Une Scéne de famille (an interval of 1} inches must be 

Supposed to elapse). 


* Cing Cent Mille Francs de Rente. Par le Docteur Louis Véron, 
Paris, 1955, 


“Vers 1848, dans une des rues du faubourg Poissonicre, un 
honnéte homme se fit banquier.” , 
M. Véron seems to think this as startling as if he had written, 
“se fit voleur,” for he can only find room on the same page for 
the following :— 

“ Cette nouvelle maison de banque s'était imposé les régles de 
les yet 

story o is as flimsy as the t hy. 
This homme ted, made money, 
of himself, sustained a run on his bank, upon which his son 
received a legacy of cing cent mille francs de rente; the 
bank was saved; two young men most unexpectedly married 
two young ladies; and there were present at the marriage the 
Joblilies, the Garryulies, and the Great Panjandrum herself, in 
the persons of a certain Marquise of the Faubourg St. Germain 
and her various fashionable friends. Any can write 
rubbish of this kind; but it must not be supposed that M. le 
Doeteur Véron confines himself to twaddling in this engagin 
manner. In order to obtain his anticipated suecés de 
curiosité, he has introduced into his handiwork a rich, 
though dull, vein of pruriency. He writes about de- 
bauchery and immorality much as a stupid courier might 
describe the roads through striking scenery. You cannot doubt 
his familiarity with his subject; but he has not imagination 
enough to be piquant. There is a dull matter-of-fact description 
of an “ orgie” at a restaurant in the Palais Royal, which reads as 
if the whole party had figured next morning before Mr. Jardine 
as a parcel of drunken disorderlies, and the author were a police- 
man giving his evidence. Here is a specimen, almost literally 
translated :— 

The ladies and gentlemen were all ing. There was a noise and 
a great deal of tobacco smoke. worse ; drunk as 
it was, sf had been mixing their liquors so. There were several bottles 
broken and some glasses. They were about the room. The parlour was 
in such a mess, they had to go into the drawing-room. They began to dance 

in when — got there in a very queer way. Somebody was playing the 
piano very low 

These “frank unveilings” are all very well at Marlborough- 
street in the mouth of a sergeant of the A division, who, from 
information which he received, proceeded to the spot to abate the 
nuisance; but they hardly give a flimsy pamphlet a right to be 
called a voman de meure, and to obtain a succés de curiosité. 
There are otherscenes in the book of astronger complexion, towhich 
we only allude to say that they are just as dull as what we have 

uoted. M. Véron no doubt avoids introducing scenes and descrip- 
tions which would altogether outrage decency ; but he founds his 
plot onsuch pleasing incidents as an attempt on the part of his hon- 
néte homme to ruin a poor girl whom he afterwards introduces to 
his son. When the young man has the grace to marry her, the 
old hypocrite has the impudence to tell him that, if his wife ever 
“‘raconte toute sa vie de travail et de lutte, ses souvenirs ne pour- 
ront étre que la preuve éclatante de son courage et de sa vertu.” 
In short, except two or three stock personages—a couple of 
jeunes filles, a couple of vieur militaires, a mére_chérie, 
and an old marguise—a more disgusting crew than M. Véron's 
characters we have seldom fallen in with. A miserable roué— 
half stag, half swindler; his cast-off mistress; two young fools, 
his pigeons; and a floating — of greedy speculators and 
debauchees, make up the list. e hope that the failure of this 
disgusting performance will be as complete as it deserves to be, 
po that it will discourage M. le Docteur from mee geen asecond 
roman de meurs which we see advertised. French novels have 
not the best of reputations as it is; but hitherto no one has 
felt it necessary to complain of their dulness, whatever may have - 
been thought of their :mmorality. M. Véron has contrived to 
neutralize the one fault by the other. His book would do harm 
if anybody were likely to read it, or if, having read it, any one’s 
imagination could be influenced by it. As it stands, however, 
it reads like the stale reminiscences of debaucherics witnessed, 
not unsympathetically, in former times, and tricked out for pub- 
lication with the exordiums and perorations of the lithographed 
sermons which are advertised at two shillings a-piece for clergy- 
men too lazy or too stupid to write their own. 
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vecently published Books. Grat's, and sent post free on application, 
London: Butt, veyron, and Co., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 
Price 2s. 6d., will contain an Illustrated Review of all the Christmas Books, in 
addition to the usual Digest of Current Literature, 
London; 215, Regent-strect. 
THE LATE MR. ROBERTSON’S SERMONS, 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 
HE NEW EDITION OF THE FIRST SERIES OF 
SERMONS, By the late Rev. FreepErick W. RosErtsoy, of Brighton, 
London: Sarra, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 
IGESTION AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. By T. K. 
Cuamugrs, M.D., Shysislon to St. Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Medicine 


at St. Mary’s Medical Schoo! 
Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


ORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Groree Combe. 12mo, 7s. 6d. ; 
People’s Edition, 2s, 
London: Loneman and Co.,, and and Co.; 
Edinburgh: Mactacutan and Co, 


Just published in 8vo, price to the Trade 5s, 
OURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORTS of 
the REGISTRAR-GENERAL OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, and MARRIAGES, in 
ENGLAND. 
London: Published for H, M, Stationery Office by Messrs, Lonemay, Brown, Geren» 
and LoNGMANS, 
( -d whom the previous Reports (from the First to the Thirteenth inclusive) may still 
had, 
LLUSTRATED BOOKS SUITABLE FOR NEW YEAR’S 
GIFTS. By and Mary Howrrr, 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 

Visits to Remarkable Places, 8vo, 21s, The Rural Life of England, 8vo, 21s. 
Ditto, Second Series, 8vo, 21s, The Boy’s Country Book, feap, 8vo, 6s, 
BY MARY HOWITT, 

The Children’s Year, Square 16mo, 5s, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANs, 


RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 1856. Price 2s, 6d., 
J or by post 3s, CONTAINS: 
Friends in Council Abroad, Part IT, Kate Grote, an Autobiography. 
Prescott’s Philip the Second. Edited by the Author of “Digby 
Familiar Epistles from Ireland, from Grand.” Part I, 
Terence Flynn, Esq., to Dennis | Professor Owen and the Science of Life. 
Moriarty, Esq., London, Last August in the Baltic, Second and 
Browning’s Men and Women. Concluding Part, 
Six Months in India, Part I. Scotch University Reform, 
London: Jonny W. Parxre and Son, West Strand. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d, 
ELLAS: the Home, the History, the Literature, and the Arts 
‘ of the Ancient Greeks, Translated from the German of Jacons, by Joun 
OXENFORD, 


London: Jonn W. Parker snd Son, West Strand. 
Second Edition, cons‘derably enlarged, 14s, 


ARRONIANUS: a Critical and Historical Introduction to the 

Ethnography of Ancient ~y: and the Pailolozical Study of the Latin Language. 

By J. W. Donatpsoy, D,.D,, Head Maste: King Edward’s Grammar School, Bury 

St, Edmond’s, 
By the same Author, Second E | tion, 8vo, much enlarged, 18s, 

THE NEW CRATYLUS; Contributions towards a more 

Accurate Knowledge of the Greck Language, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Hindistdini made easy—Hawmiltonian System, 
Lately published, in royal 8vo, handsomely printed, and strongly bound in cloth gilt, 
price £1 11s, 6d, 


HE BAITAL PACILISI; or, Twenty-five Tales of a Demon. 
A New Edition of the Hindi Text, with each Word expressed in the Hindustani 
character immediately under the corresponding Word in the Nagari, and with a perfectly 
Literal Word-for-Word English Interlinear Translation, accompanied by a Free Trans- 
lation in English and Explanatory Notes at the foot of each page. By W. BurcKHaRDT 
Barker, M.R.AS., Oriental Interpreter; and Professor of the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, 
and Hindustani Languages at Eton. Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., Professor of 
Hinddstan{ at Haileybury College, F.R.S., F.S.A., M.RAS., &e. 

[All the vowel = are inserted, and every means adopted to smooth the path of 
the learner; and it is hoped that by the aid of this book aLonx a competent knowledge 
of Hindustani may be acquired with ease in the course of two or three months. ] 

“Ce bel ouvrage aplanit toutes les difficultés—Journal Asiatique, 

“The tales are written in a simple, easy style, peculiarly adapted for the use of those 
who begin to study the language. ‘The editor has with a laudable zeal done everything 
required for an easy introduction to Hindustani, The transcription in Dwandgari 
characters, placed above the Hindi text, is truly practical... . . e free translation 
ane very happily the tone of the original, and reads very well.”"—Westminster 

eview, 

“Helps like this might almost tempt an amateur to undertake the study.”—Ewa- 
miner. 

“ For adult or semi-adult tuition the method is useful; enabling the pupil to advance 
more quickly by himself into the heart of a language, and with aottanes to apply the 
rales of Grammar and Construction more readily than he could do it in the common 
mode, This is THe advantage of the book before us; and a great one it is for eandi- 
dates, such as this volume is chiefly designed for.”—Spectator, 

Hertford: Printed and Published by StgpHzn Avstry, Bookseller to the Co ; 
and may be obtained of Messrs. Lonaman and Co,, Paternoster-row; and of Mr, 
Manpgy, 8, -street, London, 


Books in Elegant Bindings, 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Illustrated by upwards of 


TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 


after Drawings by TuRNER, LANDSEER, STANFIELD, WILE, 
Roserts, Fritn, Warp, Farp, &e., 
including Portraits of the Historical Personages described jn 
the Novels. 


Complete in 25 vals, demy 8vo, elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt, price 
£13 2s, 6d. 


Marmion, 


NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. With EIGHTY Ey. 
GRAVINGS from Designs by Brrxet Foster and Joun Gr 
BERT. 


Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges, 18s.; Morocco Elegant or Antique, 25s,; 
Enamelled Tartan Boards, with Vignette painted on the side, 36s, 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, 


NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. With ONE HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS from Designs by Brrxet Foster and Jouy 
GILBERT. 


Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges, 18s.; Morocco Elegant or Antique, 25s,; 
Enamelled Tartan Boards, with Vignette painted on the side, 36s, 


Lady of the Lake, 


NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. With SEVENTY EN. 
GRAVINGS from Designs by Brrket Foster and Joun 
BERT. 


Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges, 18s.; Morocco Elegant or Antique, 25s; 
Enamelled Tartan Boards, with Vignette painted on the side, 363, 


Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 


ILLUSTRATED. Super-royal 8vo, with TWENTY-FIVE 
ENGRAVINGS from Tyrner, PORTRAIT, &c. 


Cloth Lettered, 18s.; Morocco Elegant or Antique, 32s, ; 
Enamelled Tartan Boards, with Vignette painted on the side, 45s, 


Sir Walter Scott's Five Principal Poems, 


NEW EDITION, Crown 8vo. Including the Lorp or THE 
Istes, and a variety of Copyright matter, which all other 
Editions of this size want, with SEVEN Engravings, from 
WILKIE, STANFIELD, &e. 


Cloth, Gilt Edges, 6s.; Morocco Antique, 10s. 6d. ; 
Enamelled Tartan Boards, with Vignette painted on the side, 24s, 


Beauties of Sir Walter Scott. 
One Vol. Crown 8vo, with Two Engravings from TURNER. 
Cloth Lettered, Gilt Edges, 5s.; Extra Cloth, Gilt Sides and Edges, 6s, 


Readings for the Young, from the Works of Sir 
Walter Scott. 
In Three ‘Volumes, with Thirty-six Illustrations on Wood. 
The Three Vols, in One, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 7s, Each Vol, Separate, 2s, 6d. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 
London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN;; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 6s., No. V. of the 
| NEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. New 
ies. 


Edinburgh: A, and C, Brack, London: Loneman and Co, 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoare Savitt and James Acton Epwarps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, 3 Published by 
Joun Wittram Panker and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same County— 
December 29, 1855. 
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